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PREFACE 


The introduction of the study of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy in South Indian Universities during the 
last five or six years has been a step in the 
right direction, though, according to some, 
rather belated. Increasing attention to the 
valuable stores of philosophical literature, in 
which this country is uniquely rich, is bound 
to create a demand for modern editions of 
the classics of the past. As a first contribution 
towards that, the Saptapadarthl of S'ivaditya 
has been selected by the editor and it is 
his hope that it will be followed up by the 
publication of other classics with a view to 
reach the average reading public, combining 
scholarship with sufficient freedom from cumber¬ 
some detail while yet providing the required 
basis for accurate study. It has been the 
endeavour of the editor to avoid swelling the 
notes with technical matter of a too detailed 
character, and, as far as practicable, keep the 
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book free of mere repetition of information 
which can be readily had from well-known 
texts like the edition of the TarkaSahgraha 
by Bodas and Athalye. 

The Introduction has been made to cover 
some of the most important doctrines of the 
Nyaya-Vais'esika system. As it happened, 
the Introduction grew in the writer’s hands, 
and some of the topics, which were at first 
dealt with in the notes, were afterwards 
incorporated into the Introduction, thus caus¬ 
ing a certain amount of unavoidable repeti¬ 
tion. It is to be regretted that the work had 
to be hurried through and it is too much to 
hope that it is free from serious defects. 
Nevertheless it is offered to the public as a 
first effort in the hope that, if and when a 
second edition is called for, the work may be 
put into a more satisfactory shape. 

In the preparation of this work, I have 
largely benefited by the editions of the Sapta- 
padartht by V. S. Ghate, and Rama SAstri. 
For general guidance I have relied upon A. B. 
Keith’s Indian Logic and Atomism, Radha- 
krishnan’s Indian Philosophy and Athalye’s 
valuable notes on the Tarka-Safigraha, 
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It only remains to thank various friends 
who have contributed to make the book what 
it is, for, without the help so readily given, 
the book would have been far less satisfactory. 
My first word of gratitude is to my teacher, 
Dr. Sir S. Radhakrishnan, for the inspiration of 
his example, his never-failing sympathy, his 
stimulating instruction in philosophy which I 
received in my College days, and above all for 
his extreme kindness in contributing a Fore¬ 
word to this book. To my colleague, Mr. R. 
Chakravarti, M.A., LL.B., Lecturer in Sarhskrt 
in the Theosophical College, Madanapalle, I 
am indebted for considerable help willingly 
rendered in the different stages of my work. 
Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Oxon), Reader in Indian Philosophy, Madras 
University, has been very kind to go through 
the MS. and suggest many improvements. 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon), 
has laid me under a very deep debt of obliga¬ 
tion by going through the proofs and giving 
me the benefit of his critical understand¬ 
ing of the Nyaya-Vais'esika system. The 
work has been very much improved by his 
ready and untiring help. MahamahopAdhyaya 
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Professor S. Kuppuswami S'astri, M.A., 
was kind enough to go through the textual 
Introduction and discuss the points with me. 
Pandit S. K. Padmanabha S'astri of the Presi¬ 
dency College, Madras, was also kind enough 
to help by going through the text with me. 

Madanapalle 

April, 1932. D. GURUMURTI. 



FOREWORD 


The recent revival of interest in Indian Philo¬ 
sophy is responsible for the publication of a 
number of Indian Philosophical classics in the 
modern style with introduction, text, transla¬ 
tion and notes. To the beginner in Nyaya- 
Vais'esika systems, KusumO,fijali, BMscL- 
pariccheda, Tarka-Sahgraha, and Sapta- 
paddrthl are valuable introductions. It is a 
pleasure to know that Mr. D. Gurumurti, M.A. 
(Hons.) is bringing out an edition of Sapta- 
padarthl in the approved style. He has 
studied the text and the commentaries with 
great care, and his introduction and notes will 
be found extremely useful to those trained on 
western lines and mainly in western 
systems. I have no doubt that Indian 
Universities will find this edition of 
Saptapadarthl a suitable textbook for the 
B.A. classes in Indian Philosophy. I con- 
gratulate the author on a solid piece of work. 

Waltair 

25-3-32. S. RadHAKRISHNAN. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A. SOME General Considerations 


In the history of the Nyaya-Vais'esika system 
of philosophy the Saptapadarthl holds an im¬ 
portant place. It is one of the earliest, if not 
the first, of all attempts to synthesise the 
teachings of the Nyaya with the Vais'e§ika. 
Though avowedly the Vais'esika system is 
followed, yet under the quality of cognition 
much of the important teaching of Nyaya is in¬ 
corporated. One editor ^ of this book speaks of 
it as Vais'esika prakaranam. The justification 
for this title lies in the fact that the book 
deals only with two pramanas instead of four 
which are generally characteristic of pure 
Nyaya treatises. Also the doctrines of Infer¬ 
ence and Fallacies which are worked out in 


' S. P. R. in the title page. 
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great thoroughness by typical Nyaya works are 
treated in this book in a comparatively brief 
manner. This book gives an indication of the 
condition of the synthesis at a very early stage. 

As an introduction to the most important 
doctrines of Nyaya-Vais'esika, the Saptapadar- 
thl may be considered very suitable. It helps 
in understanding the later developments of 
Nyaya-Vais'esika in its long history of many 
centuries to be able to take up the position of 
the teachings at a sufficiently early date and 
compare the nature of the topics dealt with 
and the manner of treatment as exhibited in a 
book like the Saptapadartfil. This manual was 
written towards the end of the period of the 
great commentators of this system. 

II 

The question of dates is specially difficult in 
the case of many Indian texts. It is particular¬ 
ly so in the case of the Saptapaddrthl. We are 
not able to fix, with any measure of certainty, 
the. date of the author. The usual methods 
adopted by oriental scholarship for fixing dates 
are highly unsatisfactory in the matter of 
yielding definite results. One of the principles 
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most fre(iuently used for fixing the date is by 
means of references in the work under study 
to doctrines of other schools of thought. It 
might happen that owing to the conditions in 
which scriptures and writings were often hand¬ 
ed down by word of mouth from teacher to 
pupil for generations, portions of treatises 
might have been lost, and references to other 
schools contained in those lost portions being 
absent from the work may lead to wrong 
inferences. Another principle employed by 
Orientalists is to examine a text with a view 
to find similarities in style and substance to 
other texts of known date and thus fix the 
date. This is made very risky by the fact that 
there are interpolations in well-known texts, 
Bodas ^ is of opinion that the Vais'esika Satra, 
I. i. 4, is an interpolation. With arguments 
apparently very plausible, he points out that it 
was a later addition. Such a fact must give 
us pause before rushing to conclusions on bare 
textual study as to the dates of authors and 
books. Dr. Gang^nath Jha expresses ^ himself 

* T. S. B. Introduction, p. 37. 

* P. D. S. Introduction, p. 1. (Jha’s Edition in * Pandit* 
Reprints). 
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out of sympathy with these attempts at fixing 
dates. In his Sadholal Lectures on Nyaya, 
Dr. JhS, explains ^ his reasons for lack of faith 
in the methods adopted for fixing dates by 
taking three extracts from the famous article ^ 
by Bodas, now appearing as Introduction to 
his edition of the Tarka-Sahgraha^ and point¬ 
ing out how those reasonings presume and 
presuppose a great deal more than what is 
strictly warrantable. Further, the Sutra style 
which was adopted for philosophical writings 
is one that is so easy to imitate that we can¬ 
not definitely say that because a particular 
text is in the Sutra style it must belong to a 
particular period. On the contrary, there is 
the well-known case of the SUnkhya-Prava- 
cana-Sutra which is assigned ^ to the four¬ 
teenth century A.D. A further complication 
in the situation is brought about by the fact 
that many treatises have been lost—some irre¬ 
vocably. For example, the Ravana-BhS,sya on 
the Vaisfesika Sutras is referred ^ to by several 

’ Indian Thought. Vol. IV, p. 258 et. seq. 

* T. S. B. Introduction. 

»I. P. Vol. II, p. 255. 

* T. S. K. Introduction, p. 33. 
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writers, but no trace of it has been found. In 
the face of these facts, it is very difficult to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion with 
regard to the dates of philosophical texts. 

Ill 

This difficulty in fixing dates can be seen 
illustrated in the changes of opinion that have 
taken place with regard to the dates of the 
Nyaya and Vais'esika Sutras. Bodas assigns ^ 
the Nyaya-Sutras to the fourth century B.C. 
Jacobi, in his well-known article^ on the 
‘Dates of the Hindu Philosophical Sutras’ 
maintains that the Nyaya-Sutras must belong 
to the period A.D. 200 to A.D. 450 on the 
ground that these Sutras poleinise against the 
Bunyavada of NUgarjuna (who lived prior to 
A.D. 200) but not against the Vijflanavada 

I 

which is associated with Vasubandhu who 
belongs to the period after A.D. 450. Suali, 
Stcherbatsky, and Keith follow Jacobi. But 
Randle in his recent book ^ asserts as follows : 

^ T. S- B. Introduction, p. 32. 

J. A. 0. S. 1910-11. 

1. L. £. S., p. 16. 
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“ This much may, perhaps, be taken as proved, 
that Logic proper did not exist in India before 
200 B.C. and it had come into existence by A.D. 
200. Somewhere between these two dates the 
Vais'esika and Nyaya were systematised, the 
Vais'esika being the earlier of the two.” The 
valuable chronological details from Buddhist 
sources given by Ui tend ^ to assign an early 
date to the Vais'esika, say, between 50 and 
150 A.D. Randle quotes^ Keith to say that 
we need not take seriously the conception of 
Nagarjuna as the creator of the Sunyavada 
philosophy. “ If that is admitted, the splendid 
achievement of Jacobi in fixing the dates of 
the Sutras falls to the ground.” Prof. Kuppu- 
swami S'astri in his valuable introduction to 
his edition of the Tarka-Safigraha (being 
issued from the press) advances® strong 
grounds for assigning the period between 4th 
and 2nd century B.C. for the production of the 
Nyaya and Vais'esika Sutras, after meeting the 
criticism about the absence of mention in 
Kautilya’s Arthas'astra, and after disclaiming 

^ V. P. U., p. 65. 

^ I. L. E. S., p. 18n. 

^ T. S. E. latroduotion, p. 25. 
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Jacobi’s attempt to differentiate between 
Patafljali, the author of the Yoga Sutras, and 
the grammarian. 


IV 

As a result of many years of conscientious 
work, scholars like Bodas, Jacobi, Suali^ 
Stcherbatsky, Ui, Keith and others have tried 
to fix an approximately accurate order of pro¬ 
duction in the Nyaya and Vais'esika systems. 
The value of a chronological order is very 
great in the matter of studying the history of 
the development of thought of philosophical 
systems. Modern research very justly attaches 
great importance to historical development. 
Nothing makes the achievements of modern 
time so full of significance as the natural 
perspective which enables one to see the various 
stages through which any particular system 
has passed. The greatest obstacle to an 
appreciation of some of the systems of Indian 
philosophy has been the absence of materials 
for a chronological treatment. We can there¬ 
fore thankfully take the result of the labours 
of Orientalists to ascertain the accurate order 
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of production as provisionally satisfactory and 
use it as a basis of consecutive study. Of 
Nyaya treatises the order of production 
with approximate dates can be given as 
follows: 

Nyaya-Sutras of Gautama, 2nd century 

B.C. 

Nyaya-Bhasya of Vatsy^yana, 4th century 

A.D^ 


’ An interesting light on the question of the date of Vatsya- 
yana is furnished by a reference very kindly supplied to me 
by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. In a MS. of Harisvamin’s com¬ 
mentary on the Satapatha Brahmana, now found in the 
Queen's College Library, Benares, Paksilasvamin, who is the 
same as Vatsyayana, is mentioned as the great grandfather of 
Harisvamin. The date of the commentary is given as 3740 
of the Kali Era, which works out to 639 a.D. If so, Pakaila- 
svamin namely, Vatsyayana, being removed by four generations 
from Harisvamin can be with safety assigned to 539 A.D., 
allowing 25 years for each generation. This interesting find 
will require considerable recasting of the dates of successive 
authors in the Nyaya-Vais'esika system as so far accepted by 
Keith Randle, Faddegon and others. 

The relevant passage is as follows : 

.... iTTOT^ fPIHT 

* * * * 

As for the date of Harisvamin, the lines are: 
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Nyaya-Vartika of Udyotakara, 6th century 

A. D. 

Nyaya-Vartika-Tatparya-Tlka, by Vacaspati 
Mis'ra, 9th century A.D. 
Nyaya-Vartika-Tatparya-Paris'uddhi, by 
Udayana, 10th century A.D. 

Of Vais'esika treatises the following order 
may be taken as fairly established. 

Vais'esika-Satras of Kanada, 3rd century 

B. G. 

Padartha-Dharma-Sangraha of Pras'asta- 
pada, 5th century A.D. 

Nyaya-Kandali of S'rldhara, 10th century 
A.D. 

Kiranavall of Udayana, 10th century A.D. 
Upaskara of S'ahkara-Mis'ra, 17th century 
A.D. 


V 

The history of the Nyaya and Vais'esika 
systems can be divided into three distinct 
stages. The first stage covers the period 
when the systems were in the making and 
were formulated into the Sutras of Gautama 
and Kaijada. The second period covers the 
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age of the great commentators beginning with 
Vatsyayana and Pras'astapada and ending in 
the llth century A D. From the 12th century 
onwards we have the period of what is known 
as Navya-Nyaya. This period is heralded by 
Gahges'a Upadhyaya with his monumental 
work, the Tattvacintamani. Alongside these 
three periods, there developed what Keith 
calls ^ the syncretist school, t.e., a series of 
writers who tried to combine the Vais'esika 
Metaphysics with the Nyaya Logic. This is done 
in either of two ways.^ A writer may begin by 
giving an account of the Vais'esika categories 
and under one of them bring in all the teach¬ 
ing of the Nyaya with regard to Logic and 
Reasoning, or, a writer may start with the 
sixteen topics of the Nyaya and introduce 
under the second of them, Prameya or objects 
of knowledge, the Vais'esika categories. 
Either way a very harmonious blend of the 
two systems is made possible. An example of 
the former kind is the Tarka-Safigraha^ and of 
the latter is the Tarka-Bhasd. 


^ I. L. A., p. 36. 

’ H. I. L., p. 356 oontaioa a more elaborate treatment. 
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VI 

A good deal has been said and written with 
regard to the syncretism of the two schools. 
There are scholars ^ who hold that the tendency 
to syncretism dates from the original Satras of 
Gautama and Kanada themselves. In evidence 
of this they cite several similarities ^ in the 
Satras of the Nyaya with those occurring in 
the Vais'esika. Throughout the history of the 
two systems, there is a good deal of common 
ground, so that the tendency to syncretism is 
not to be considered as something which arose 
suddenly at any particular stage of the history 
of the two systems. On the other hand, these 
two constitute what are called sam^na tantra 
(allied systems) and even at the earliest stage 
of their formulation there were common fea¬ 
tures which are embodied * in the atomic 
theory, plurality of souls, the conception of 
buddhi, and its relation to soul, the division ^ 
of the physical world into object, sense organ 

* V. S. F., p. 17 ; T. S, K. Introduction, section V. 

* I. P , Vol. II, p. 32n. 

n. P., Vol. II, p.31. 

^ V. 8. F., p. 48. 
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and body, and the lists of psychical qualities. 
Vatsyayana in developing some of the doctrines 
of the Nyaya quotes the six categories of 
Kapada. Pras'astapada in his great work on 
Kanada’s Satras, the Padartha-dharma-safi- 
graha^ which entitles him to a rank as co¬ 
founder with Kanada of the Vais'e§ika sytem, 
makes remarkable advances on the Nyaya 
Logic. Jacobi remarks ^ that the fusion of 
these two schools began early and seems to 
have been complete at the time the Nydya- Far- 
tika was written. Uday ana’s is also 

indicative of a tendency to synthesis. But we 
can distinctly limit the title syncretism to the 
works that attempt to combine the two systems 
of Nyaya and Vais’esika in one manual by a 
symmetrical representation and arrangement. 
If so, it is possible to catalogue into a separate 
group all such works. Such works have been 
produced from the time of Udayana to modern 
days. Among these works the Saptapadarthl 
has to be given the first place as the earliest 
known model of the syncretist school. Keith 
thinks ® that there must have been works even 


* E. R. E., Vol. II, p. 20ib, quoted in I. P„ Vol. II, p. Sin. 

* I. L. A.i p. 36. 
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before the SaptapadUrthl, which tried to 
amalgamate the two systems in exposition; 
but Bodas suggests ^ that this work is the ear¬ 
liest among syncretist manuals. The develop¬ 
ment of syncretism after the SaptapadCirthl 
can be easily traced. Though not belonging 
to the syncretist type Bhasarvajiia’s Nyciya- 
Sara is interesting as an example of the reduc¬ 
tion of the sixteen topics of the Nyaya into 
one, viz., Pramana (Instrument of Right Know¬ 
ledge). It shows distinct Vais'esika influence 
because it rejects Upamana (comparison) as 
one of the means of knowledge. The classifi¬ 
cation of fallacies of Reason includes all the 
six kinds put forward by the SaptapadarthU 
This work can be assigned* to A-D. 950. 
Varadaraja’s Tarkika-Raksa is a syncretist 
work which starting with the Nyaya topics, 
embodies the Vais'esika categories under the 

9 

second topic of Prameya (objects of know¬ 
ledge). The synthesis is not satisfactory 
because the twelve objects of knowledge and 
the Vais'esika categories overlap each other. 


‘ T» S. B., Introduction, p. 48. 
R. I. L>f p. 358. 
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The date ^ of this work is about A.D. 1150. 
Vallabhacarya’s NyHya-Llldvati is another syn- 
cretist work which starting with the Vais'esika 
categories introduces the Nyaya logic under 
cognition, one of the subdivisions of the cate¬ 
gory, Quality, on the plan of the Sapta- 
padUrthi. This work is assigned ^ to the 12th 
century A.D. Kes'ava Mis'ra’s Tarka~BMsd> 
reverts to the Nyaya topics and introduces the 
Vais'esika categories under the second topic. 
This is considered to be the most elegant of 
the syncretist works of this type and is assign¬ 
ed ® to A.D. 1275. 

The seventeenth century may be considered 
to be the hey-day of syncretism. Four of the 
best known syncretist manuals are produced 
in this period: Jagadls'a’s Tarkamrtn is the 
earliest of the four and may be placed * at 
A.D. 1600. Annambhatta’s well-known syn¬ 
cretist manual, the Tarka-Sangraha, belongs 
to about the same date.'^ Visvan^tha’s BkHad,- 
Pariccheda, with its prose commentary, 

* H. I. L., p. 373. 

=» H. I. L., p. 386. 

» H. I. L., p. 381. 

^ !■ L. A , p. 38. 

1. L. A., p. 39. 
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SiddMnta Muktd.vall (AS>. 1634) ^and Laugak§i 
Bhaskara’s Tarka-Kaumudl are the two other 
manuals which have become famous as clear 
expositions of the syncretist Nyaya-Vaise^ika 
system. Of these, the second and the fourth 
works combine the Vais'esika categories with 
the Nyaya reasoning on the model of the Sapta^ 
padd^rthl, while the third work introduces the 
Nyaya doctrine of reasoning under the quali¬ 
ties of the Soul, unlike the other two which 
bring it under cognition which is one of the 
divisions of the category. Quality. The first 
work adopts a different plan and divides 
Tarkamrta into Visaya-kanda and Jfiana-kanda, 
the former being the Vais'esika categories 
and the latter being the Nyaya logic, both 
placed side by side as parts of one total whole. 

The SaptapadCLrthl is an epoch-marking work. 
It is the proto-type of all the manuals of the 
syncretist school. The history of syncretism 
clearly proves that the judgment of S'ivaditya 
was sound in choosing the metaphysical cate¬ 
gories of the Vais'esika as the framework, 
and the Nyaya doctrine of pramanas, (instru¬ 
ments of right knowledge) as a development 

^ 1, L. A., p. 38. 
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of cognition which is one of the divisions of the 
category, Qjality. It has proved to be the most 
suitable method of synthesis, justified by the fact 
that on metaphysical principles, there is funda¬ 
mental agreement between these two systems. 
S'ivaditya’s account of the seven categories 
fixed for all later time all that was of imperish¬ 
able value in the Vais'esika works up to his 
time, while the doctrine of reasoning as 
embodied by him represents the essence of 
the Nyaya teaching, which Bhasarvajna and 
Udayana developed, until the time Gahges'a 
took it up and gave a new turn in his im¬ 
mortal work, the Tattva-CintamanL 



B. Doctrines 
VIII 

It is necessary to devote special attention 
to some of the doctrines of NyA-ya-Vais'esika. 
The aim of this philosophy is Ni^sreyasa (Final 
Beatitude) by means of Tattva-jfiana. It is 
the contention of this system that the ascertain¬ 
ment of reality can be carried on only with 
a view to the attainment of Supreme Bliss. In 
section 64, of our text, S'ivaditya gives a 
definition of the aim of the system. We 
investigate the categories because the ascertain¬ 
ment of the truth of these things is the only 
way of attaining final beatitudb. Truth is 
that nature of knowledge which is not due 
to any superimposition of our minds but is an 
apprehension of things in their own nature. 
This has to be done according to Upani^adic 
injunction by attentive hearing, reasoning 
contemplation and lastly by direct realisation. 
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The pain which is caused by erroneous know¬ 
ledge has to be extinguished by right know¬ 
ledge. When this is achieved, liberation or 
supreme beatitude necessarily follows. The 
opinion has been expressed ‘ that the Vais'e- 
sika system is free from “ the craze for liber¬ 
ation which dominates nearly all forms of 
Indian thought.” But we find ^ that the 
investigation of the categories is only a means 
to an end. By the achievement of Tattva-jfiana 
(ascertainment of reality) we are only assuring 
ourselves of attaining this final beatitude 
(Nib^reyasa). This is sought after by almost 
all systems of Indian philosophy, each in its 
own way. The Safikhya aims at Kaivalya, the 
Vedanta at identity with Brahman, while 
the Yoga speaks of union in the state of 
Samadhi. 


IX 

Tattva-jfiana (ascertainment of reality) is 
to be achieved by an analytical investigation 
which the system undertakes. The beginner 


‘ V. s. F., p. u. 
»V. s., I. 1. 4. 
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in the study of Indian philosophy generally 
gets bewildered by the tendency of the Nyaya- 
Vais'esika to go into distinctions. Keith 
speaks in one place * of the needless love of 
subdivision. At every stage we find a defini¬ 
tion, and a classification into subdivisions. 
The question arises why is it lhat distinc¬ 
tions are made so much of? What does it 
matter if qualities are 17 in number or 
24 ? What does it matter if abhava is of 
four kinds or five ? Such a question is natural 
until we realise what Tattva-jfiana implies. 
Tattva-jfiAna or the ascertainment of reality 
implies as a necessary axiom that there is no 
thought which cannot be expressed. And if 
thought is able to distinguish by its work of 
analytical study this complicated web of 
existence, its work has to be systematised by 
means of certain terms. The only test of 
having understood things is oift* capacity to 
give every thing its particular place in the 
scheme of the whole. Hence all Nyaya- 
Vais'esika treatises revel in distinctions. 

We find considerable attention is devoted to 
the work of classification. In this connection 

*1. L.A., p. 147. 
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the Vais'e§ika distinction of generality and 
particularity as two of the ultimate cate¬ 
gories is interesting. Modern Logic has 
familiarised us with the importance of defini¬ 
tion and classification for a study of the 
process of thinking. The conception of genus 
and species plays a very large part in the 
organisation of our knowledge of the natural 
sciences. It is interesting to see that the 
Vais'esika system, centuries ago, had recognised 
the importance of this process of thinking and 
arrived at the categories of generality and 
particularity. 'The conception of generality 
plays a very necessary role in the Vais'esika. 
This system had discovered very early what 
was familiar to the logicians of the middle 
ages, the fact that in our analysis of things 
there is an ascending and descending scale 
which is generally known as the Tree of 
Porphyry. At the top we have pure Samanya, 
spoken of in the Vais'esika as Satta or 
Existence. (This is comparable to the Summum 
Genus.) At the bottom of the scale we 
have Antya-vis'esa or ultimate particular, 
exactly corresponding to the Infiraa Species. 
In between the two, we have grades of gene- 
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rality and particularity. Ui quoting Rohagutta 
divides universality, i£., generality, into three 
kinds:—MahasamS.nya or highest universality, 
Satta Samanya, and Samanya-Vise§a. The 
highest univeisality is nothing but existence. 
The lower includes all grades with the excep¬ 
tion of existence and the ultimate particulars, 
the latter of which constitutes particularity. 
This is also expressed sometimes as universality, 
universality-particularity, and particularity. 

This classificatory principle is used very 
much in the Saptapadarthl. The concept of 
Sarnanya is made equivalent to Existence, 
admitting thereby that the widest class that 
can be thought of is the idea of Existence and 
the smallest is antya-vis'esa which refers to an 
individual object in what constitutes its specific 
individuality. Tattva-Jfiana (ascertainment 
of reality) achieves its work by arranging our 
intellectual house into a system. * 

X 

The analysis of all experience into seven 
padarthas or ultimate categories is an important 
step in the work of philosophy. Philosophers 

* V. P. U., p. 70. 
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of all ages and climes have found it necessary 
to reduce the bewildering variety of this 
phenomenal universe into a few well-marked 

t 

units, in order that the mind might evolve 
order and system and achieve a unitary synoptic 
vision of reality. Aristotle, Kant, Mill in 
western philosophy tabulated these ultimates 
of experience under the name of categories. 
The contents of these lists vary according to 
the metaphysical theories of different thinkers. 
In Indian philosophy, the various systems 
for dars'anas) have their own analysis of the 
ultimates of reality or experience. Thus the 
Vedanta reduces everything to the one Brahman, 
the Sahkhya to Purnsa and Prakrti, (Spirit and 
Matter), the Nyaya speaks of 16 topics, while 
the Vais'e§ika reduces all thinkable and know- 
able experience into' seven categories. Of 
these, a brief reference only will be made in 
this connection to a few of the special features, 
while the notes that follow will deal with each 
of the categories in their respective places. 

XI 

Abhava or non-existence is reckoned for the 
first time as an independent category by the 
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Vais'e^ika writers after Pras'astapada. It makes 
its appearance in Udayana’s Kirai}avall as 
equivalent member of the classification with 
bhava padarthas. S'ivaditya’s Saptapaddrthl 
includes it as the seventh of the categories and 
after him it is definitely reckoned as one of the 
Vais'esika categories. 

Abhava arose as a logical concept. It is 
serviceable for intellectual distinction. In 
knpwledge, the idea of negation as the counter¬ 
part of affirmation is necessarily involved. 
All idealistic systems of philosophy are based 
on the opposition between the knowable and 
the unknowable. As relations play a large 
part in the intellectual explanation of the 
universe, they are distinguished from that 
which is above all relational conscious¬ 
ness. “ When we speak of a thing the fact of 
its being or existence is emphasised; while 
when we speak of a relation its non-being or 
negation is emphasised.” It was Spinoza that 
said that all determination is negation. 

This logical concept of negation was later 
adopted into the ontological scheme of the 
Vais'e^ika and made into the new category of 
non-existence. The employment of this category 
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in the Syncretist school has been very 
extensive. According to Athalye, ^ the 
wonderful accuracy of the Indian syllogism, 
the processes of reasoning and analysis have 
been greatly facilitated by the recognition of 
abhava (non-existence). The notion of non¬ 
existence is claimed to possess as much reality 
as its opposite. This is stated in the form of a 
pratiyogi and anuyogi relation, that is, every 
entity involves at the same time the conception 
of its counter-entity and vice versa* 

There is distinct difference of opinion be¬ 
tween the Naiyayikas and Vais'esikas as to the 
perceptibility of abhava or non-existence. The 
former hold that it is an object of perception, 
while the latter that it is only an object of 
inference. The former go a step further and 
make non-existence consist of several kinds 
while properly speaking negation is simply 
non existence in general. “ All negation is 
pure and characterless ” according to Athalye.^ 
In the Syncretist school, the conception of 
abhava is employed in the sense in which the 
later Nyaya employs it, e.e., as consisting of 

' T. s. B., p. 102. 
fir ’ Ibid. 
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many kinds and as being as many as there 
are conceivable counter-entities. This is one 
of the conceptions of the Nyaya-Vais'e§ika 
system which has enabled it to develop a very 
subtle method of intellectual analysis. 

XII 

The category of Samavaya, (Inherence), is 
an important feature of the NyAya-Vais'esika 
system. It has been rightly called^ the corner¬ 
stone of the whole edifice. The main realistic 
position of this system, its conception of eternal 
atoms, and the doctrine of cause, d'^pend on the 
acceptance of inherence. The inherent rela¬ 
tion is conceived to be eternal and different 
from saihyoga or conjunction. Inherence 
cannot be destroyed without destroying the 
object in which it resides. It exists only 
among things which are inseparable, but 
distinct, as for example, a cloth and the 
threads of which it is made. This way of 
conceiving the relation is necessary because 
the ultimate substantiality of^all things cannot 
be maintained if a product could be explained 

‘ T. s. B., p. 89. 
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away as due to mere conjunction. The eternal 
atoms are related to all manifest creation in the 
relation of inherence. Hence Inherence is 
made into a separate category by this system. 

All the other systems of Indian philosophy 
have directed their attack on this doctrine ; in 
particular, the Vedanta. S'ahkara in his 
commentary on the Brahma-Sutras (on II, 
2-13-17) argues very effectively on this ques¬ 
tion. By demolishing inherence and equating 
it with mere conjunction, he knocks the bottom 
out of the realism of the Nyaya-Vais'esika, and 
arrives at the phenomenality of things. 
S'ahkara shows the impossibility of admitting 
any real difference between inherence and 
mere conjunction ; eternality is true equally 
of conjunction ; inherence can no more exist 
without a third thing to unite it with its 
abode than conjunction, which is supposed by 
the Nyaya-Vais'esika to require inherence for 
the purpose. Calling one a category and the 
other a quality does not help ; the relation of 
cause and effect also is not a case of inherence 
hut of essential identity. Against this criticism 
of S'ahkara, the Nyaya-Vais'esika doggedly 
holds fast to the anchor of inherence and asserts 
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the existence of a substance apart from its 
qualities, while at the same time being in¬ 
separably bound up with it. The conception 
of cause in the Nyaya-Vais'esika arises out of 
this doctrine of inherence. 

The Ny^ya-Vais'esika conception of cause is 
known as asatkaryavada, which means the 
contention of the non-existence of the effect. 
This view asserts that a cause exists before the 
effect comes into being. The cause must be 
understood to precede the effect always and 
effect has no existence until it is brought into 
being. Invariability (niyata-pQrva-vrtti), and 
unconditionality (ananyathasiddhi) are essen¬ 
tial features of the concept of cause. The 
effect is the resultant of a sum-total of opera¬ 
tive conditions (samagri). In this sum-total, 
the samavayi or inherent cause, the asaraavayi 
or non-inherent cause, and the nimitta or 
instrumental cause are distinguished. The 
samavayi or material cause enters into inherent 
relation with the effect. 

On this question, a historical controversy has 
raged between this Nyaya conception and the 
Satkaryavada of the Sahkhya, the doctrine of 
the existence of the effect in the cause. While 
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the Sahkhya lays stress on the view that there 
can be no creation of anything new, that we 
cannot assert the existence of a cause without 
its producing an effect, the Nyaya-Vais'esika 
view holds that a cause must always precede 
an effect, that the effect is a new creation and 
must be distinct from cause; otherwise a pot 
and a saucer being both identical with atoms 
will become identical with each other. The 
Vedanta explains the cause as the only real and 
the effect as unreal. S'ahkara’s attack on the 
doctrine of inherence was motivated by his 
opposition to this Nyaya-Vais'esika conception 
of cause. It is because an inherence is admit¬ 
ted, that the Nyaya-Vais'esika is able to posit 
the existence of the cause before the effect. 
If inherence is not possible, the essential 
inseparability of cause and effect will result in 
a denial of distinction between them and their 
essential identity will have to be granted. 

XIII 

t'he Nyaya Syllogism has rightly been the 
object of interest. The formulation of the five- 
membered Syllogism in the Nyoiya-Sutras of 
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Gautama for the first time systematised reason¬ 
ing and set the type for all subsequent develop¬ 
ment. That this five-membered form is a 
genaine historical successor to other formula¬ 
tions of the same is clearly evidenced ^ when 
Vatsyayana says that others gave ten members 
to the Syllogism. The close similarity in the 
structure of the Indian Syllogism to the Aristo¬ 
telian form only exhibits the truth that human 
thinking follows the same path whether it be 
in Greece or in India. All attempts to trace 
mutual influence have to be considered in¬ 
conclusive so far.^ 

Syllogistic reasoning was and is largely 
employed in philosophical discussion in India. 
Its formulation into five steps, proposition, 
reason, illustration, application and conclusion 
is rhetorically so serviceable as to make it the 
best means of public discussion of truth. 
Though in the coarse of long coritroversies it 
tends to be employed enthemematically, it is a 
clear-marked method which has stereotyped 
features. The most characteristic feature of 
the Syllogism is what is called ‘ paramars'a * or 

^ I. L. A, p. 1-11. 

* I. P., Vol. II, p. 84-86. 
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consideration. It is the mental process of 
thinking together, which constitutes the 
essence of inference. It is represented in the 
Syllogism in the fourth member, viz., Upanaya 
or application. Advocates of Aristotelian logic 
fail to recognise the special need for such a 
statement. The major premise of Aristotle 
states the relation between the middle term 
and major, while the minor premise states the 
presence of the middle term in the minor term ; 
the conclusion relates the minor and major 
terms. The Naiyayika asserts that there is 
need for a further step before the conclusion, 
relating the major and minor premises in one 
act of thought. This is called paramars'a. 
It is interesting to see that Bradley recognises 
this feature. He says, ^ “ There is first a con¬ 
struction as Caesar—man—mortal, and then by 
inspection we get Caesar—mortal.” Though 
we do not know if Bradley was referring to 
the Indian Syllogism, it is quite noteworthy that 
what he means by inspection is exactly what is 
conveyed by ‘ paramars'a ’ in the Indian Syllo¬ 
gism. 


^ Prineiples of Logio, IstjEdition, p. 238. 
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XIV 

The conception of Vyapti is another impor¬ 
tant feature. Till the time of PraETastapada 
and Dignaf2:a vyapti or invariable concomi¬ 
tance was quantitatively considered. Hence 
we find in the earlier writers the usage of 
terms, pervasion, the pervader and the per¬ 
vaded unlike their usage in later schools, being 
made the basis of explanation of the inferen¬ 
tial process. The conversion of this quantita¬ 
tive conception into a qualitative one is an 
important step in the development of logical 
theory; because, so long as it remained a 
quantitative conception, reasoning was depen¬ 
dent on the particular. There was no guarantee 
that even if an udaharana or illustrative 
example were given, an inference of two things 
happening together could be maintained, since 
particulars vary and mere agreement in occur¬ 
ring together holds forth no assurance as to 
future consistent occurring together. But when 
this conception of vyapti is transformed into a 
relation of a qualitative kind, the analysis 
achieves a truer basis and as a consequence a 
necessary connection does not depend on an 

D 
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illustration for its assurance. Keith is of 
opinion ^ that this important advance in 
logical theory is the contribution of the Bud¬ 
dhist logician, Dignaga, but other scholars? 
hold that it was developed by Pras'astapada 
out of elements already found in the Sutras of 
Oautama and KaiiUda. 

XV 

In this connection it will be useful to observe 
the relation of deductive and inductive think¬ 
ing in the NyUya-Vais'esika. The very nature 
of the Indian Syllogism is such that it empha¬ 
sises the third member, the example, which 
makes clear that reasoning was conceived as 
essentially both inductive and deductive at 
the same time. The problem which took 
several centuries in European thought was 
already studied in the very beginnings of Indian 
logical theory. What Mill analyses in the 19th 
century as the nature of inference, viz., from 
particulars to particulars, was involved in the 
udaharaiia, with the additional improvement 

^ 1. L. A., Ch. 3, Seo. II. 

* V. S. F., pp. 319-23 ; T. S. K . p. 260. 
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that the particular was meant to point to 
the universal principle involved. Prof. Kuppu- 
swami S'astri is of opinion ^ that from the very 
early stage of its formulation the Vais'e§ika 
emphasised the inductive phase of thinking 
while the Nyaya dealt with the deductive, 
synthetic phase. 

He says,* “The Vais'e^ika-Sutra, I, 1, 4. lays 
special emphasis not upon any of the categories, 
but upon the comprehension of truth through 
similarities and dissimilarities—upon the strik¬ 
ing out of the one in the many ; and this 
amounts to an unmistakable stress on ‘ the 
analytic or inductive method, of philosophical 
reasoning *. Gautama’s NyCtya-darsfana took 
its name from nyHya, which means ‘the 
synthetic or deductive method of Syllogistic 
demonstration 

The terms induction and deduction have 
assumed an exaggerated opposition to each 
other owing to the vicissitudes of the develop¬ 
ment of logic in Europe. Bacon, by his famous 
onslaught against Aristotelian logic, made 
induction come to birth with the blare of 

‘ T. S. K., InfcroduotioD, p. 27. 

‘ T. S. E., Introdaotion, p. 26. 
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trumpets and with a highly exaggerated spirit 
of antagonism to deductive thinking. But in 
the course of three centuries it has been found 
that this sharp antagonism is untrue to fact 
and ha the flavour of progaganda about it) 
while true thinking always involves both 
aspects equally. With the conversion of the 
conception of Vyapti into a qualitative one in 
Indian Logic, the proper synthesis of Induction 
and Deduction may be said to be complete. 

The analysis of similarities and dissimilari¬ 
ties spoken^ of by the Vais'e^ika cannot be 
equated with inductive reasoning. Induction 
in the modem sense of the term as the method 
of scientific analysis, is the direct result of the 
wonderful advance in scientific research and 
discovery of the last three centuries. Without 
the interrogation of nature and the enormous 
patience with which scientists have gone on 
applying observation and experiment to build up 
the new instrument of knowledge it would not 
have been possible to conceive of induction in 
the modern sense of the word. All that can 
be claimed for the Nyaya-Vais'esika from its 
earliest stages is that it had definitely grasped 
‘ V.8.1. 1. 4. 
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the principle of the interconnection between 
inductive and deductive thinking. But the 
non-experimental tendency and verbal predilec¬ 
tions have prevented the development of an 
inductive method with its central feature of 
hypothesis. The Nyaya-Vais'e$ika literature 
of the last five centuries contains illustration 
of the fact that a direct interrogation of nature 
with a view to discovery of laws was not a 
characteristic of the Indian type of thinking. 
Its natural regard for the revelations of the 
Vedas and the tendency to derive all know¬ 
ledge from scripture prevented the investiga¬ 
tion of phenomena from becoming the chief 
method of the progress of knowledge. To say 
this is not to deny that there have been schools 
of thought who have denied authority like the 
Carvakas and post-Buddhistic schools. But 
these schools remain mainly negative in their 
tendency and, unlike the Empiricism of 
modern European thought, have not made 
positive contribution to the accumulation of 
ascertained knowledge. The Indian mind is 
essentially synthetic and deductive. Apprehen¬ 
sion of truth has often relied on intuition, 
or direct supersensuous escperience and the 
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function of reasoning has often' been to 
corroborate the deliverances of intuition rather 
than embark upon the arduous adventure of 
independent investigation of natural laws. 

XVI 

This is well illustrated in the conception of 
Definition in Indian thought as contrasted 
with the nature of definition in modern 
European thought. Vatsyayana gives'* his 
account of definition as an attribute which 
differentiates the definitum from all things 
different from itself. The main function of 
definition is to differentiate an object from 
other objects according to Nyaya-Vais'e§ika. 
The Vyavartaka dharma, or differentiating 
function, is discharged by a liberal use of terms 
like itara (other than) and bhinna (separate 
from) marking off the boundary rather than 
exhibiting the nature of the contents. Unlike 
modern thought which requires a patient 

‘ It is no intention of the writer to deny that a large 
amount of study of natural phenomena was actually con¬ 
ducted and principles discovered as is witnessed by the 
development of astronomy and medicine in early times. 

' Ny&ya*Bhai|tya, I, 1, 2 quoted in T.S.B., p. 80. 
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discovery of the essential features in giving rise 
to a concept, most of the definitions employed 
in Nyaya-Vais'esika content themselves with 
one feature which could serve to mark off the 
reference of a term. Thus a cow is defined as 
an animal having a dewlap, Earth is that 
which has smell. In the text of our present 
manual, a large number of definitions are 
employed and they clearly show how often a 
verbal definition is made to serve the purposes 
of knowledge. The meticulous pursuit of 
accuracy in concepts has given rise to a barren 
mannerism which has narrowed down the 
function of definition and prevented it from 
being an active aid in discrimination of our 
knowledge of things. This is all the more 
remarkable because this system has, forged 
ready at hand, all the tools necessary for 
intellectual analysis of the phenomenal world. 
Its wealth of terms shown by such conceptions 
as jati, upadhi, upalaksana, vis'e^a, satta, and a 
host of other distinctions proves beyond all 
manner of doubt its wonderful armoury of 
intellectual tools. But they have all been 
devoted to a dry logic-chopping instead of 
being used to explore the variegated web of 
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the phenomenal universe, and positive achieve¬ 
ment in discovery in recent centuries is small. 
This negative use of definition shows the 
essentially deductive attitude of mind, for the 
principle of exclusion is of invaluable help in 
arranging the intellectual house after the 
various details have been known. An idealist 
logician like Bosanquet is enamoured of the 
principle of exclusion for the same reason. 
While discovery of alternatives is an inductive 
function, the principle of exclusion helps to 
determine the relative importance of alterna¬ 
tives. Definition ^ in Indian Logic is really of 
deductive force or synthetic value. The con¬ 
tent of knowledge has often been neglected 
and formal arrangement has been emphasised. 
This tendency reaches its climax in the school 
of Navya (new) Nyftya. 

XVII 

Adr^t^ is another doctrine which plays an 
important role in the Ny&ya-Vaisfe^ika system. 
Considerable interest attaches to this, because 
Ad|fet& is brought in to discharge many vital 


^ On this 8ubj90t, see p. 202 and p. 80. 
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duties in the Vais'e^ika cosmology. It has 
been considered a latent energy which resides 
in the self causing transmigration. It is a 
latent force resulting from the actions done in 
a previous life or a previous world and con¬ 
tinuing to exist in the present life. It causes 
the conjunction and disjunction of atoms with 
one another. The Vais'esika system postulates 
a pluralism. The ultimates of its analysis are 
God, Adrsta the atoms and souls. How are 
these atoms to bring about the creation and 
destruction of the world? Not being effects 
themselves, they are co-eternal with God. In 
order that creation and destruction might take 
place, movement has to be generated in these 
atoms. They are incapable of generating 
movement by themselves. Hence the Vais'e^ika 
postulates Adrsta or unseen destiny which 
brings about the conjunction and disjunction 
of atoms with one another. Adf^t^ is also 
said ^ to cause four other activities—the up¬ 
ward flaming of fire, the sideward blowing of 
wind, the falling down and sinking of earth 
and water and the contact of soul with mind. 
Adt9ta takes the place of a convenient agency 
' V. P.U.. p. 75. 
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to bring about all the necessary contacts which 
cannot be otherwise explained from the 
realistic standpoint of the Vais'esika. 

The question therefore arises, how far is the 
realism of the Vais'e^ika affected by the prin¬ 
ciple of Adr^ta. The relative place of realism 
and idealism in the Vais'esika requires clari¬ 
fication. Dr. Radhakrishnan ^ in his estimate 
of the Vais'esika system goes into an elaborate 
discussion on this question and points out how 
the realistic and empirical bias of this school 
prevented it from gathering up the threads 
which could easily have been woven into an 
idealistic explanation, giving a complete view 
that was possible with the materials analysed 
and brought into prominence. By being untrue 
to its own analysis, the system fails to achieve 
a unitary conception. He says, ‘ “ The diflBi- 
culty of the Vaise^ika is that it does not piece 
together its results into a single coherently 
articulated structure But the Vais'esika has 
done a great service to philosophical thinking 
in directing attention to the analysis of the 
real ^which is the starting point of all correct 
thinking. Its service is great in drawing 

' I. P., Vol. II. p. 246. 
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attention to the details of existence. But its 
realistic standpoint suffers when the doctrine 
of Adf^ta is imported into it to enable the 
atoms and souls to have interconnection and to 
constitute an intelligible world. The element 
of idealism is necessary to complete the system. 

The conception of causation in the Nyaya- 
Vais'e^ika also makes it necessary to have 
recourse to the principle of Adfsta. The 
doctrine of asatkaryavada requires a justifica¬ 
tion for the cause being capable of possessing 
the potency of bringing about effects without 
any visible proof. Hence Adf^ta is supposed 
to embody the effect of actions in previous 
worlds and enable causes to bring about their 
appropriate effects in due course. It is interest¬ 
ing to compare the doctrine of Adr^ta with 
the conception of Pre-established Harmony of 
Leibnitz. He is also a pluralist. He also 
postulates numberless monads as the ultimate 
truth of existence. He is also compelled to 
find out some basis of explanation for these 
monads being able to come into contact with 
one another and constitute the relations that 
make up the universe. In a similar situation 
therefore we find him putting forward his 
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concept of Pte-established Harmony which 
helps to round up his realistic theory. 

XVIII 

The account given by S'ivaditya of the crea¬ 
tion and destruction of the world requires 
a passing mention. It is based primarily on 
the graphic account given by Pras'astapada in 
Section 40 of the PadUrthadharmasafigraha. 
When the time comes, when the Supreme Lord 
of the Universe feels that the souls in the toils 
of saiiisara require a rest, a pralaya or dissolu¬ 
tion is decided on. An action is set going in 
the atoms which produces a disjunction. This 
in its turn destroys the conjunction that makes 
a binary. The destruction of the binary is 
followed up by the destruction of the tertiary 
and so in turn larger masses. The intimate 
cause being destroyed the effects are done 
away with. The tertiaries, the binaries are in 
turn intimate causes. But the atoms are 
indestructible and therefore, in their case, only 
the conjunction which goes to make binaries 
is‘ destroyed. Creation also follows a similar 
order. Out of the numberless atoms, by conjunc¬ 
tion binaries are formed; the binaries go to 
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make tertiaries and they in turn larger 
masses of Earth. Water, Air, Light, etc. One 
interesting feature of this account is that des¬ 
truction, instead of reversing the order of 
events, is supposed to follow the same order 
as creation. If so, if causes are destroyed first, 
the question arises where do the effects remain 
till their turn arrives for being destroyed. So 
later Naiyayikas amend this by asserting that 
in destruction the order is reversed. 

XIX 

The physics of the Saptapaddrthi deserves 
some attention. Unique among Indian systems 
of philosophy, the Nyaya-Vais'e^ika system has 
made definite contribution to the analysis of 
the physical matter of the universe. Its analysis 
of all murta dravyas (corporeal substances) into 
the five elements, earth, water, air, light, and 
mind, its elaborate study of each element into 
body, sense-organ, and object, its theory 
of the effect of transformation brought about 
by heat, its classification of the qualities of 
different substances, its analyses of the various 
sensory qualities, and their forms ot manifes¬ 
tation,—all these constitute a very valuable 
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contribution to human knowledge. Though 
as Monier Williams puts it, in his ‘ Indian 
Wisdom,’ the views are crude, they contain 
shrewd hits at the real nature of the pheno¬ 
menal universe. In the comparative absence 
of scientific apparatus and experimental de¬ 
monstration, the ancient Vais'esika philosophers 
seem to have compassed by the light of 
intuition some of the fundamental concepts of 
scientific analysis. Prominent among these 
may be mentioned the atomic theory qualita¬ 
tively considered, the nature of the soul, 
analysis of time, space and ether, constitution 
of matter, etc. 


XX 

In conclusion, the Saptapadarthi may legiti¬ 
mately be considered an epitome of the Nyaya 
and Vais'e§ika systems of philosophy. In a 
small compass, by means of a very symmetri¬ 
cal presentation, S'ivaditya has been able to 
condense all the important doctrines of the 
Nyaya and Vais'e^ika systems,—the analysis of 
the seven categories and their divisions, the 
doctrine of Perception and Inference, the 
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metaphysical conceptions of causality, Inher¬ 
ence, Non-existence, and creation and destruc¬ 
tion, the epistemological theories of vyapti 
or invariable concomitance, definition, nature 
of right knowledge, instruments of right 
knowledge, the physical theories of matter and 
its forms, and the ethical and religious quest 
of the Summum Bonum. 

The function of Slvaditya in the history of 
the Nyaya-Vais'esika is twofold. On the one 
hand he gathered in himself all the tradition 
of the two systems coming down in parallel 
streams from Gautama and Kanada and gave 
it in a succinct and masterly compendium. 
On the other hand he made the new departure 
of a harmonious synthesis of the two systems 
and set the fashion for all succeeding ti?ne of 
the true blending of the Nyaya and Vai8'e9ika 
in such an attractive and efficient manner as 
to impress his example indelibly on the subse¬ 
quent history of these two systems. Therefore, 
by a careful study of his manual one can 
legitimately hope to get an insight into the 
essentials of the Nyaya-Vais'e^ika philosophy. 



C. Textual Introduction 

The author of the SaptapadQrthl is S'ivaditya, 
also known as S'ivaditya Mis'ra. He is referred 
to as Nyayacarya which indicates acknowledge 
ed position as a leading exponent of the Nyaya- 
Vais'e§ika. Safikara Mis^ra in his com¬ 
mentary on S'rl Harsa’s Khar^dana^Khanda- 
KJUKiya remarks, “ Nyayacarya-krta-Lak^ana- 
mala-granthe.” This Nyayacarya is S'ivaditya 
as he is known ^ to have been the author of the 

LaksanamClld,. 

• • 

The date of S'ivaditya is enshrouded in 
obscurity. A great deal depends on the ques¬ 
tion of his relation to Udayana, especially as 
to who of the two is the earlier. Rama S'astri 
in his Introduction to an edition of this book 
holds * that S'ivaditya preceded Udayana 
whereas Ghate ^ in another edition of the work 
holds that Udayana must be the earlier. 

^ S. P. B., p. 4. 

‘ S. P. R. Introduction. 

^ S. P. G. Introduction. 
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The terininus ad quern of Sivftditya is sup¬ 
plied by Jinavardhana Sori. Bhan4&rkar*8 
Report on the search for manuscripts of the 
year 1882-83 mentions the find of a leaf inside 
a copy of Udayana’s Tatparya-Parisluddhu 
mentioning that the copy belonged to Jina- 
vardhana Sori and giving his date as Saifivat 
1471 (A.D. 1414). This Jinavardhana Sori is 
the known author of a commentary on the 
SaptapadCLrthl, So it is unquestioned that 
S'ivaditya must have lived before A.D. 1414. 

The terminus a quo is difficult to fix. S'ivft- 
ditya is referred to by Ganges's, the author of 
the Tattva~cintQma7}i, who quotes ^ S'ivaditya 
by name and refutes his doctrine. Thus it is 
clear that S'ivaditya preceded Gafiges'a. 
Keith assigns' the period A.D. 1150-1200 as 
the not improbable date of Gafiges'a. S'rl Har^a 
in the Kkaiidanakharyiakhadya quotes the 
sentence, ‘ Tattvanubhotib prama * from Siva- 
ditya. This is attested * by Bri Har^a's com¬ 
mentator Bafikara Mis'ra. If w.e could fix 

' TattTa-oint&mapi. p. 830. quoted in S. P. 0„ p. VIIL 

* I. L. A., p. S3. 

* B. P. O.. p. IX. 

^ E 
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S^rl Har^a's date S^ivaditya’s must be earlier 
than that. 

S^rl Har^a’s words,^ " Vyaghato yadi sahka 
asti ” are quoted by Ganges^a. Hence S^rl 
Har^a is earlier than Gahges'a. S'rl Har?a is 
believed to have been a contemporary of Uda- 
yana, because Rama S'astri explains ^ that 
there were several doctrinal disputes between 
them both. Now Udayana’s date has been 
fixed at A.D. 984 based on his own state¬ 
ment in the Laksar^avalu If S'rl Har^ is 
Udayana’s contemporary, as S'ivaditya is 
quoted by him, S'ivaditya must be a little 
earlier or at least a contemporary of S'rl Har^a 
and hence also either earlier than or a contem¬ 
porary of Udayana. S'ivaditya’s date must be 
somewhere about A.D. 984. 

Now arises the question of the relative 
chronology of Udayana and S'ivaditya. Ghate 
inclines to the view ^ that S'ivaditya did not 
precede Udayana on two grounds, viz., (a) 
the division of padarthas into bhava and 
abhava, made by Udayana, represents an 


' s. P. B., Pb 3. 

' 1. L. Am P* 31. 

* 8. P. O.# p. IX., 
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earlier stage in the transition from the six 
padarthas of Pras^astapada to the seven of 
S'ivaditya, (6) Udayana does not refer to Sivft- 
ditya. Keith obviously follows ’ Ghate. But 
Ghate also mentions the suggestion of an 
identification of S'ivaditya with Vyomas'iva- 
oarya, author of a Vais'e§ika commentary called 
Vyomavatl mentioned along with Udayana’s 
Kiran/lvalt, S'rtdhara’s Nydya-kandali and S'rl- 
vatsa’s Lllavati—M commentaries on Pras'asta- 
pada Bhasya. This is supported by the colophon 
in a manuscript of the SaptapadCirthl belonging 
to the Benares SaThskyt College. But both Rama 
Sastri ‘ and Keith ‘ are not prepared to credit it. 

Now it may be suggested that the first argu¬ 
ment used both by Ghate and Keith for Uda- 
yana’s priority is not decisive. It is qtiite a 
feasible idea to ascribe the division of padarthas 
into bhava and abhava to a later date than the 
stage of seven padarthas. For this'supposition 
there is ground. H. Ui in his work on Vai- 
s'e^ika Philosophy according to the Dasfapadur- 
thl has retranslated from Chinese sources a 

’ I. L. A., p. 37. 

* 8. P. B.. p. 1. 

^ I. L. A., p. 37. 
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work by Candra assigned ^ to the first half of 
the 6th century A.D. This work, the Dos'a- 
padarthi, enumerates ten* Vais^e^ika cate¬ 
gories, thus increasing the categories from six. 
We may rightly infer from this that the 
number of Vais'e^ika padarthas was increas¬ 
ed soon after PrasAstapada, who is believed 
to belong * to 5th century A.D. Doubtless there 
were other works that made similar in¬ 
creases. There is internal evidence in the 
Saptapadarthl that there were authors who 
included more categories than seven. In 
Section 56, S'ivaditya states that S'akti or 
potentiality is only the nature of Substance, 
implying that it need not be a separate 
padartha. Similarly Sadfs'ya or commonness 
is also said to be only Samanya or generality, 
implying again that it need not be a separate 
padartha. We find that these two along with 
asakti or non-potentiality constitute the three 
additional categories to make up the ten 
categories of Dasfapadarthu In Section 61, 

^ V. P. V., p.10. 

* V. P. U., p. 93. 

=* I. L. Am p. *7. 

^V. P;U. p. 93. 
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S^ivaditya says, ‘If there are any other 
padarthas suggested, they can be shown to be 
included in the seven mentioned.’ Further ‘ 
Udayana’s distribution of the seven padarthas 
into bhava and abhava is quite in keeping 
with the tendency for classification, which is 
characteristic of Indian systems, which takes 
well known divisions and regroups them. As 
a parallel case one might cite the fact that the 
four, kinds of abhavas, viz., pragabhava, pradh- 
vamsabhava, atyantabhava and anyonya- 
bhava were later regrouped' into two main 
divisions as saiiisargabhava and anyonya- 
bhava, the former being subdivided into 
pragabhava, pradhvaiiisabhava, and atyanta¬ 
bhava. While the Jain logician Barnanta- 
bhadra (A.D. 6O0) classifies abhavas" into four 
kinds, Vacaspati Mis'ra (A.D. 898) ' groups 
them into (1) negation of identity, and (2) 
negation of correlation, the latter being broken 


' Udayana in his Kiran&vall is writing a oonamentary on 
Pre^astapada's work, and as the latter speaks only of six 
padarthas, Udayana oould bring abhava in only as an extra, 
other than the six, as the denial of the bhava padarthas. 

^ B. P. quoted in T. S. B., p. 100. 

^ H. 1. L., pp. 182-184. 

^ X. L. S. S.| p. 39. 
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up into prior, posterior and absolute negations^ 
while the former is identified with reciprocal 
negation. 

The second argument of Ghate is the absence^ 
of reference to S'ivaditya by Udayana. But 
there are striking similarities between some of 
Udayana’s statements and S'ivaditya’s. Ghate 
himself observes ‘ that the definition, ‘ tattvam 
anaropitara rapam,* is word for word the same 
in the Kirar^avall and the Saptapadarthl, In 
the repudiation of darkness as a separate sub¬ 
stance, Udayana s words are closely similar to* 
S'ivaditya’s, ‘ aropita nlla rupo abhavo andha- 
karab/ only Udayana uses ‘ aropitarn ropam 
tamo bha abhavah the word bhab being the 
addition to the rest of the sentence, meaning 
light, which is obviously implied in S'ivaditya’s 
sentence. The definition of Upadhi by 
S'ivaditya, viz,^ (Upadhis' ca sadhanavyapakatve 
sati sadhya-sama-vyaptib) is closely paralleled 
by Udayana’s' (sadhyavyapakatve sati sadhana- 
vyapakab)- There is reason to hope that a 
close comparative study of Udayana’s and 
S'ivaditya’s work will yield more evidence. 

‘ S. P. Q., p. XI iootnote. 

• T. S. Bm p. 313. 
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These similarities, though they may be coxi'^ 
sidered double-edged leading to either conclu¬ 
sion, show in each case that Udayana's is an 
improvement on S'ivaditya’s. Further much 
store need not be set on the absence of refer¬ 
ence by Udayana to S'ivaditya, The practice 
of referring by name or otherwise to contem¬ 
porary or earlier authors is by no means 
popular or universal among Indian authors. 
On the other hand, there is the well-known 
case of Udyotakara who does not refer ^ to 
Dignaga directly or by name, though we have 
Vacaspati Mis'ra’s evidence that the doctrines 
attacked by Udyotakara were Dignaga’s, nor 
does he directly mention Pras'astapada who is 
definitely ascertained ® to have preceded 
Udyotakara. Such a self-conscious giant of 
intellect as Udayana can be understood if he 
did not deign to refer to other authors. Even 
the majesty of God did not offer any restraint 
to his gigantic self-possession, if the reported 
reprimand ^ which he is said to have made to 
God when the doors of the temple at Puri were 

* 1. L. A., p. 28. 

‘ I. L. E. S„ p. 27. 

»I. P.. Vol. II.,p. 40ii. 2. 
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not opened, is to be believed. Considering the 
present state of our knowledge * on the subject, 
the supposition may be entertained that S'iva- 
ditya did precede Udayana and hence may be 
assigned to a date a little earlier than 
Udayana’s, which as already cited is fixed at 
A.D. 984. 

Slvaditya is also the author of another work 
entitled LxjksariamQliX. This is mentioned * 
by the commentator in the ChitsukhivyClkhya. 
The possible suggestion that it is only another 
name for the SaptapadUrthl is also disproved 
by Rama SAstri ^ by drawing attention to a 
quotation occurring in the Chitaukhlvydkhyd 
purporting to be from Slvaditya, which is not 
to be found in the Saptapadarthi. Also the 
passage quoted by Ganges'a referring to Slva¬ 
ditya by name (already referred to) is not found ‘ 
in the Saptapadarthi- Hence the authorship of 
the Lakm^amala^ a separate work, is defintely 
attributable to Slvaditya. 


' See T. S. K. Introduotion for the opposite contention, 
whiph is discussed in Appendix A 

S. P. R., p. 4. 

8. P, R, p. 4. 

^ S. P. G., p. XI. 
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The text that has been followed in the 
present edition has been based on three 
printed editions. 

1. Saptapadarthl with Mitabhd;$ipl, edited 
with Introduction by Tailanga Rama S'astri, 
Vizianagram Samsktt Series, Benares, 1893. 

2. Saptapaddrthi with Padarthacandrikai 
edited with Introduction and notes by V. S. 
Ghate, Poona, 1909. 

3. Saptapadarthi, Text only with a Latin 
introduction by Dr. Augustus Winter, Bonn 
University. 

It has not been considered necessary to 
burden the book with readings. Except 
in a few very important cases where the 
meaning is substantially affected by the 
variations, no alternative readings are given, 
but effort has been made to choose the best 
readings as far as possible. Winter’s edition 
takes the easiest readings and there is evidence 
of an attempt at simplification. Ghate is 
fullest of readings; while Rama S'astri gives 
the chief variations only. It is clear that 
many hands have been at the text trying to 
emend it in the course of its long history of 
ten centuries. 
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There are several commentaries on the 
Sajdapadartkl of which the following are the 
most important: 

1. Commentary by Jinavardhana Sori. 
(A.D. 1415). 

2. MitabliSeinl—a commentary by M&dhava 
Sarasvati (A.D. 1523). 

3. Padartha-candrika—a commentary by 
S'e^ananta (before A.D. 1608). 

4. S^is'ubodhinl by Bhairavendra. 

In the preparation of notes for the present 
edition, the editor has used commentaries 1-3. 
Of these the Mitabha^ipl is the clearest and 
shows considerable philosophical acumen. As 
Winter remarks it is written by a true philo¬ 
sopher, who in some places differs from 
Slvaditya, which according to Winter is rather 
rare among commentators. Ghate's edition 
supplies copious notes somewhat modelled on 
Athalye’s edition of the Tarka-Safigraha, 
The PadArtha-candrika is often verbose, but 
ingenious. As Winter remarks, he often gives 
more words than light, but is valuable. 



D. ANALYTICAL OUTLINE OF THE TEXT 

N. B, The figares enclosed in brackets indi¬ 
cate the sections in which the topic is dealt 
with. 

According to the Nyaya-Vais'e9ika system 
the highest good, Nihs'reyasa is the object of all 
science (64) and the means towards this end ie 
the ascertainment of reality, Tattva-jflftna (64) 
which helps in the destruction of all the 21 
kinds of pain (64) by giving rise to Right 
Knowledge (140). Right knowledge starts 
with Perception (142) and leads up to Inference 
(143), which depends on the knowledge of 
Vyapti (147) and knowledge of Vyapti or 
invariable connection requires investigation of 
the categories. 

The method of exposition is threefold; 
Enumeration (182), Definition (65) and general 
examination. Accordingly the work proceeds 
symmetrically. Sections 2-62 give a complete 
enumeration of all the heads of study and can 
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be called Udde8'a-khan4a. Sections 65-115 
constitute the definitions and can be called 
Lak^aija-khanda. Here all the enumerated 
topics of study are defined in the same order. 
Sections llG-198 constitute a general exami¬ 
nation which includes description and classi¬ 
fication. This also follows the same order and 
can be called the Parlksa-khapda. 

Categories are enumerated (2-10), defined 
<67-73) and examined (183-188). The cate¬ 
gories are Substance, Quality, Action, General¬ 
ity, Particularity, Inherence and Non¬ 
existence. 

Substances are enumerated (11-21), defined 
(74-82) and examined with all the necessary 
terms involved (116-135). Qualities are 
enumerated (22-50), defined (83-105) and 
subdivided and examined (136-173) (183). As 
cognition is the most important among qualities, 
as it gives rise to the method of Right 
knowledge, the whole doctrine of Perception 
and Inference is gone into in detail (139-163). 
Here we get kinds of inference (146), elements 
of ‘the inferential process (148-153), five 
members of the syllogism (156) and fallacies 
of reason (157-163). Forms of false knowledge 
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are analysed and defined (164-168). Other 
qualities are examined (136-138, 169-173). 

Actions are enumerated (51), defined (106- 
110) and examined. 

Generality is enumerated (52), defined (111> 
and examined (185). 

Particularity is enumerated, defined (71> 
and examined (186) with its auxiliary con¬ 
ceptions (174-193-197). 

Inherence is enumerated and defined (72) 
and examined (187). 

Non-existence is enumerated (53), defined 
(73) and subdivided (112-115). 

The doctrine of cause has to be studied in 
order to know how things come to be. Cause 
is enumerated (62), defined and examined 
(179). This leads on to the question of 
creation and destruction which are defined 
(128-129) and examined (189-190). 




A NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


The scheme followed in this work is that 
adapted by the International Congress of Orien* 
talists at Athens in 1912. The chief point to note 
is the rendering of the Nagari ^ by the symbol 
instead of the older and the Nagari ^by i^and 
"^by C. With regard to long compounds in Saifaskyt, 
I have been in a difficulty. To bo strict, they 
should either be transliterated exactly as in the 
original, which will make them unreadable, or 
they should be broken up and connected by 
hyphens, which will make the text unsightly, 
because too many hyphens have the effect of 
dominating the visual impression. So I have 
sacrificed the good opinion of the mere scholar 
by breaking up the compounds while not using 
hyphens, in the interests of aesthetic effect. For 
this I request the forbearance of the reader. 




saptapadarthT-a manual 

OP THE SEVEN CATEGORIES 

INVOCATION 

sn# jjiI jw: ii 

Hetave jagatam eva samsararnavasetave 
Prabhave sarvavidyanam S'ambhave gurave 
namab. 

Salutation to the Lord Sambhu, who is the 

cause of the world, who is the bridge across 

* 

the ocean of saiiisara and who is the Teacher 

of all sciences. (1) 

NOTES 

S^ivaditya at the outset strikes the main note 
as to the need for right knowledge. It is in 
order to overcome the pain of the recurring cycle 
of births. There is special appropriateness in his 
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invoking IsYara as the cause of the 'world; for 
that is the main argument of the Ny&ya- 
Vaia^efika system for the proof of God's existence 
and is known as the creationistic argument. 
It can be briefly stated thus : Every effect must 
have an agent. The world is an effect. So it 
must have an agent who is called God by some 
systems. 

Some difference of opinion with regard to the 
phrase * gurave sarvavidyani^m' is possible. 
Ghate would keep the words as they occur and 
interpret, * prabhave sarvavidyEnam,’ when the 
meaning is lord of all sciences. But Pad. inter¬ 
prets ‘ gurave ’ with ‘ sarvavidyanam ’ which is 
more in tune with the meaning. 

The mention of Sambhu lends colour to the 
supposition that S'ivaditya was perhaps a wor¬ 
shipper of Siva. 

UDDES'A KHANDA 

• • 

ENUMERATION 

Pramiti vi^ayal? padarthab. 

The Categories are objects of right know¬ 
ledge. (2) 

NOTES 

After invocation, the enumeration begins. 
Sivaditya follows strictly the method of exposition 
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laid down by Vatsyayanat the author of the 
NyU^ya-BhU^a (1-1-2), which consists of enuncia¬ 
tion (uddea^a), definition (lak§aQa) and examination 
(parlk^a). Though at this place the categories 
are only enunciated, and though according to 
S'ivaditya’s definition of laksapa, it has to make 
use of a negative feature (See sec. 65 infra), 
we find that he does not give any further defini¬ 
tion of padarthas than is contained in this en¬ 
unciation. (See section 66.) 

A padartha is what is knowable and name- 
able—t.e., the ultimate of intellectual analysis. 
Padartha has its nearest equivalent in English in 
‘Category’- The categories are the objects of 
right knowledge. This means that right know¬ 
ledge fulfils its function in comprehending these 
categories. 

Pramiti or right knowledge is defined as the 
knowledge of a thing as it is. It is called 
Yatharthanubhava or experience of the real 
nature of things ; it is the experience of the 
generic nature as abiding in the subject. It is 
acquired by means of four instruments according 
to the NySya which are Perception, Inference, 
Comparison and Verbal Testimony; but accord¬ 
ing to the Vais'esika and the SaptapadMhl the 
instruments are two only, namely, Perception 
and Inference. 

Pramiti or Right Knowledge is distinguished 
from bhrama or misapprehension. (See sections 
140 and 141.) 
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Te ca dravya guna karma samanya vis'e^a 
samavaya abhavakhyab saptaiva. 

And they are but seven: Substance, Quality, 
Action (or Motion), Generality, Parti¬ 
cularity, Inherence and Non-existence (or 
Negation). (3) 


NOTES 

These are the Vais'esika categories. They were 
originally six, according to Kapada and Pras'asta- 
pada. Abhava (non-existence) was added later. By 
the time of Sfivaditya the categories had been fixed 
at seven; the title of the book emphasises this idea. 

There is special significance in the order in 
which the categories are mentioned. Substance 
is the substratum which possesses all the other 
categories in the relation of inherent cause and is 
placed first. Quality inheres in a substance as a 
property and arises immediately after it and so is 
placed next. Motion or Action is a variable 
quality and is distinguished from Quality which is 
permanent. As Motion is an essential property of 
substance it is placed next. Generality resides in 
the first three and comes after them. Parti¬ 
cularity is in intimate relation with Generality 
and so is placed next. Inherence being in in¬ 
separable connection with the above five comes 
next. Non-existence being a negation of the 
above six is mentioned last. (Mita.) 
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Abhava rendered as Negation emphasises the 
logical concept while as Non-existence it refers 
to the Ontological aspect. 


Tatra dravyani prthivy ap tejo vayvakas'a- 
kala dig atma manariisi navaiva. 

Of these, Substances are only nine: Earth, 
Water, Light, Air, Ether, Time, Space, Soul 
and Mind. (4) 


NOTES 

Each of the seven categories enumerated in 
the last section is elaborated and shown to consist 
of several subdivisions. Thus the category Sub¬ 
stance is ninefold. Jin. sees a significance in the 
order of enumeration. “ Earth, Water and Light 
are placed first as they are comprehended by 
Perception, the first means of knowledge. Air is 
placed next as being experienced by the sense- 
organs. Ether follows because it ttnites all the 
previous four. Time and Space are taken next as 
they give rise to perceivable properties as 
posteriority and priority. Then Soul as the mean^ 
of uniting all these and lastly Mind as the instru¬ 
ment of the Soul." 

There arises here a long-standing con¬ 
troversy between the Mlifi&ihsakas and the 
upholders of Nyaya-Vais'e^ika as to the 
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possibility of a tenth substance—Darkness. It is 
said to possess quality and motion, viz,, blueness 
and motion; but the Vais^esikas repudiate that 
as being due to misapprehension, and assert that 
Darkness is only the negation of light. S^ivaditya 
reverts to this later. (See sections 175 and 55.) 

Gun as tu rOpa rasa gandha spars'a safikhya 
parimana prthaktva samyoga vibhaga 
paratvaparatva buddhi sukha dubkha iccha 
dve^a prayatna gurutva dravatva sneha 
samskara dharmadharma s'abdab catur- 
vims'atir eva. 

But qualities are twenty-four: 

Colour, Taste, Odour, Touch, Number, Dimen¬ 
sion, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, 
Posteriority, Priority, Understanding, Pleasure, 
Pain, Desire, Aversion, Volition, Gravity, 
Fluidity, Viscidity, Predisposition, Merit, 
Demerit and Sound. (5) 

NOTES 

These are the qualities of all the nine sub¬ 
stances catalogued in one lump. In a later section 
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(183) S'ivaditya assigns to each of the Substances 
its respective qualities. 

EapEda recognised only 17 qualities. Pra* 
a^astaplda added the last seven. Other attempts 
to add to the list of qualities are implied in 
sections 54, 57, 58 and 60 but S'ivaditya disallows 
them by explaining that they are involved in the 
24 qualities. 


Kamapy utk§epaija apak^epapa akuflcana 
prasarana gamanani paficaiva. 

Action (or Motion) is of five kinds: Motion 
upwards, motion downwards, contraction (i.e., 
motion towards oneself), expansion (i.e., motion 
away from oneself), and movement in 
general. (6) 

NOTES 

Athalye in his notes on the Tarka-Sangraha 
explains that motion can be divided into three 
kinds : vertical, horizontal and slanting ; vertical 
may be from above downwards or the reverse— 
that covers the first two divisions in the text; 
horizontal may also be in two directions—that 
covers the third and fourth kinds given here ; all 
other movement is grouped in the fifth kind. 

S&manyam param aparam paraparam ceti. 
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Generality is either widest, narrowest or 
intermediate. (7) 

NOTES 

Usually only the first two are given. S'iva- 
ditya includes an intermediate. This is more valu¬ 
able logically than having only two. (Cf. V. P. U., 
p. 70.) (See Introduction section, 9.) 

3T^cn ^ I 

Vis'e^as tu yavannitya dravyatvad ananta 

eva. 

But particularities, by reason of their abid¬ 
ing in all eternal substances, are infinite. (8) 

NOTES 

Particularity or Individuality differentiates 
the substance in which it resides. It abides in 
every atom of each substance, different from every 
other substance. As the atoms are infinite, 
the particularities also are numberless. These 
particularities are the means of distinguish¬ 
ing atoms of substances. In the case of created 
or produced things, differences of shape, quality, 
action and the like help to distinguish one object 
from another. But eternal things like the atoms 
of the first four substances. Ether, Space, Time, 
Soul and Mind require Particularities to distin¬ 
guish them. 

This concept of Particularity is a special fea¬ 
ture of the Vais'esika System, and is believed by 
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some authors to have given the name to the system. 
But Ui (V. P. U., p. 6) mentions that in Chinese 
tradition the name meant superior. Faddegon 
(V. S. F., p. 18) stresses the tendency of the system 
to investigate similarities and dissimilarities as 
given in V. S. I., 1, 4 as the probable meaning of 
the name Vais'esika, (See T. S. K. Introduc¬ 
tion, p. 26.) 

^ I 

Samavayastu eka eva. 

Inherence (or intimate union) is one only. (9) 

NOTES 

The conception of Inherence is a special 
characterising feature of the NyEya-Vaisre^ika 
philosophy. It is essential for establishing the 
AsatkEryavEda, or the doctrine of the non-exis¬ 
tence of the effect. Unless Inherence is admitted, 
i.€., unless the relation of two things which cannot 
exist separately and which stand in the relation of 
substrate and that which exists in it, is possible, 
the postulation of the doctrine of eternal sub¬ 
stances, the existence of cause before effect are 
all in jeopardy. The VedEnta of S^ahkara directs 
its main attack on this doctrine of Inherence to 
obtain the phenomenality of all things ; and by 
holding fast to this doctrine, the ultimate reality 
of Substance is maintained and hence Inherence 
is the main basis of NyEya-Vais'e^ika realism. 

Inherence is distinguished from conjunction. 
In the case of the latter, two things which are 
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separate come together. In the former they 
remain inseparable. S^iv&ditya refers to this 
again in Laksapa-khapda and also under ayuta- 
siddha (sections 72 and 197). 

3Twg 

Abhavas tu pragabhava pradhvamsabhava 
atyantabhava anyonyabhava lakyanab 
caturvidhab. 

Non-existence is of four kinds: antece¬ 
dent non-existence, consequent non-existence, 
absolute non-existence and reciprocal non¬ 
existence. (10) 

NOTES 

The doctrine of Abhava or negation arose 
as a logical concept and was afterwards adopted 
as a category in the ontological scheme of the 
later Vais'esika system and became non-existence. 
It is not included as a category either by Kapada 
or Pras'astapada, the founders of the Vais^e§ika. 
In later Nyaya it is very much employed. Its 
usefulness as a logical category may be said to 
have been fully exploited by the school of Navya- 
Nyaya. It has invaded definition and become an 
indispensable characteristic feature of modem 
NyEya literature. 

Some writers regroup abh&v&s into two main 
divisions. (See Textual Introduction.) 
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I 1 «Rii^; I 

Pfthivi nityanitya ca; paramaiiulak^ana 
nitya ; karyalak^ana tvanitya ; sapi s'an- 
rendriya visaya rupa ; s'arlram asmadadl- 
nam pratyak^asiddham; indriyam gandha- 
vyafijakam; vi§ayo ghatadib. 

Earth is both eternal and non-eternal; 
eternal in the form of atoms, non-eternal 
in the form of products. That again is 
threefold: body, sense-organ and object. 
Body is that which is like ours and others 
realised in perception; the sense-organ of 
Earth is the olfactory sense; objects are 
pots. etc. (11) 

NOTES 

The first category Substance is now subdivided 
and each of the nine substances is enumerated 
in order. This analysis of Earth is typical of the 
Nyaya-Vais'e^ika analytical method. The doctrine 
that atoms are eternal is one chief principle of 
this system. This is why this system is spoken 
of as materialism. The analysis of produced things 
into body, sense-organ and object shows us the 
various ways of realising Earthy substances. It 
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will be seen that by speaking'of Earth only an 
elementary state of matter is meant. 

Pad. explains that the atomic form of 
Earth, which is eternal, and the non-eternal 
product are related, because the latter brings 
out the nature of the former. Pad. further 
states that the analysis into body, sense-organ 
and object should apply to atomic earth also; 
for there cannot be body, etc., in the produced 
form of Earth apart from the atoms.' Further 
the phrase, ‘ realised in perception ’ used in 
connection with the body refers equally to sense- 
organ and object. 

The Atomic theory can be explained in this 
connection. According to the NySya-Vais'esika 
the division of matter into smaller particles 
cannot go on indefinitely. It comes to a point 
where we cannot divide further. That is the atom. 
But the atom is invisible. Two atoms combine to 
make a binary. Three binaries make a tertiary. 
This tertiary is the smallest visible particle 
comparable in size to the mote in a sunbeam. So 
the size of an atom is computed to be equal to a 
sixth part of a mote in a sunbeam. All matter is 
made of atoms. 


’ This interpretation of Sapi is a little forced. The 

greater mass of opinion among commentators is rightly in 

favour of applying the analysis into body, etc., only in 

connection with Earth in the form of product. 

* 

Ghate explains that according to the Naiyayikas, the body 
is made only of Earth unlike the popular view that it is made 
of five elements. The other elements are considered only 
instrumental causes while Earth alone is material cause. 
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There is an interesting parallel between this 
conception of atom, binary and tertiary, which 
last is the first visible product and the theory of 
Geometrical space. A point is that which has 
position but no magnitude. This is comparable to 
the atom. A series of points between two fixed 
ends constitutes a line which has length but no 
breadth. This corresponds to a binary. Three 
straight lines are needed to enclose a space and 
constitute a surface which is visible. This 
corresponds to a tertiary. Can we say that the 
ancient Naiyayikas had knowledge of this 
scientific analysis of space ? (The suggestions 
contained in this paragraph are based on 
Dr. Brajendranath Seal’s Positive Sciences of the 
Ancient Hindus,) 

^ 3Tf^«r I %jt: I 

I ai a# 1 

I I I 

Apo nitya anityas' ca ; paramfliiu lakyana 
nityal:i; karya lak^anas tvanityati; ta api 
s'arlrendriya visaya rapa^; s'arlram 
varuoa loke ; indriyam rasa vyafijakam ; 
vi§ayab saritsamudraditi. 

Water is both eternal and non-eternal; 
eternal in the form of atoms; non-eternal 
in the form of products. That again is 
in its turn threefold: body, sense-organ and 
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object. Body is in the region of Varuija; sense- 
organ in taste ; objects (or masses) in the form 
of river, ocean, etc. (12) 

I a# i 

^ 1 i i 

Tejo’pi nityam anityam ca; paramanu 
lak§anara nityam; karya lak^anam anit¬ 
yam ; tadapi s'arira indriya vi^aya rupam; 
s'ariram aditya loke; indriyam rQpa 
vyaftjakam; vi^ayo bhauma divya audarya 
akaraja rQpab. 

Light is eternal and non-eternal; eternal in 
the form of atoms, non-eternal in the form of 
product. That again is threefold: body, sense- 
organ and object. Body exists in the region of 
S.ditya ; organ is sense of sight; objects are 
earthy, celestial, gastric and mineral. (13) 

NOTES 

The inclusion of gold as a form of light is 
interesting and novel. Properly speaking many 
metals are lustrous and should be so classed. The 
Naiy&yikas use the following argument to class 
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gold as light. Gold cannot be Earth because it 
has fluidity in a molten condition which is not 
destroyed like the fluidity of earthy substance 
like ghee. It cannot be Water because its fluidity is 
occasional and not inherent; nor can it be Air as 
it has colour; nor can it be the other five sub¬ 
stances which are incorporeal, while gold is 
corporeal. Hence gold is Light. (Based on 
T. S. B., pp. 112-13.) 

The crude physics and chemistry of these 
early speculations contrasts very vividly with the 
very striking and shrewd hits at scientific truth 
such as the atomic theory, nature of Time and 
Space, etc., which these non-experimental analyti¬ 
cal philosophers themselves made in the early 
dawn of the human mind. 

Monier-Williams says in Indian WMonty 
“ We might even be tempted to contrast some 
of the discoveries of modern chemistry and physics 
with the crude but shrewd ideas of Indian philo¬ 
sophers prosecuting their investigations more 
than 2,000 years ago without the aids and 
appliances now at everyone’s commamj.” (Chap¬ 
ter on HyEya-Vais'esika philosophy.) 

I I f 

I i e fwi- 
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Vayur api nityo’nityas' ca; paramanu lak- 
^anab nityaU; karya lak^ano’nityab; 
So’pi S'arlrendriya vi^aya pranarOpab; 
S'ariram vayuloke; indriyam spars'a 
vyafijakam; vi^ayo vrk^adi kampa 
janakab; pranas tu s'arlrabhyantaracarl 
vayub; sa eva kriyabhedat apanadi 
sariijflam labhate; stimita vayus tu 
paramanu samuha eva anarabdha 
dravyab. 

Air also is both eternal and non-eternal; 
eternal in the form of atoms ; non-eternal in 
the form of products. That again is in the 
form of body, sense-organ, object, and vital 
breath. Body exists in the region of Vayu. 
Organ in the sense of touch (or temperature 
sense). Object is that which causes movement 
of trees and the like. Vital breath is the air 
which moves in the inner regions of the body. 
This* according to movement (or differences in 
function and location) is again distinguished 
as apana and the others. As for still air it is 
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only an aggregation of atoms not yet formed 
into a substance. (14) 


NOTES 

The conception of vital breath or pra9a is 
very popularly known in Hindu life. Here it is 
pointed out by Pad. that the vital breath circulat¬ 
ing in the body, particular species of fluids such 
as red, yellow, etc., are set in action. 

Because of having the sense of touch, air is 
reckoned an object and the air in motion it is, 
that is spoken of as object. Still air causes a 
problem. Is it atomic or in the form of product ? 
Since the sense of touch is born in the still air 
of a room by the motion of a fan, the air before 
the fan's action is considered to be a mere aggre¬ 
gation of atoms (anarabdha dravya). 

Akfls'as tu ghatSikasAdi bheda bhinno’naxita 
eva. 

Ether is infinite (appearing) split up (as it 
were) into such differences as the ether in a 
pot and BO on. (15) 


NOTES 

The plurality of ether is only apparent. 
When we speak of ether in a pot, it is thought of 
as limited by location in a pot, cloth, etc.; but 
2 
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really it is all-pervading (vibhu) like Time and 
.Spaoe. 


Kalas tuutpattisthiti vinfts'alak^anastri- 
vidhab. 

Time is of three kinds being characterised by 
creation, sustentation and destruction. (16) 

NOTES 

Like Ether, Time also is endless and all- 
pervading and appears in three different ways 
owing to differences of conditions. 

^ 5 =^ snJi’ft 

^ I 

Dig aindri agneyl yamya nairrti varuni 
vAyavl kauberl ais'ani nagi brahml raudri 
ca ekadas'a vidha. 

a 

Direction (or Space) is elevenfold : 

East, South-East, South, South-West, West, 
North-West, North, North-East, Lower, Upper 
and Middle. (17) 

NOTES 

Dik is ordinarily taken as equivalent to Space 
but this section and the next make it clear that 
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the word should be more properly Tendered as 
Direction. 

The names given to the eleven directions 
are based on the conception of presiding deities. 
Indra is the lord of the East, Yama of the South, 
Varui?a of the West, and Kubera of the North. 
Similarly the others also. 

Usually only ten directions are distinguished 
but Sivaditya adds an eleventh which is the 
middle region. 

Akas'adiirayam tu vastuta ekam eva upadhi- 
bhedan nana bhotain. 

The three substances beginning with Ether 
(i.e.f Ether, Time and Space) are in fact only 
one, but appear as different owing to 
differences of condition. (18) 

NOTES 

Here we come upon one of the most pro¬ 
foundly meaningful remarks of S'ivaditya. The 
identity of Time and Space and Ether when 
dissociated from their limiting conditions is one 
of the most debated questions of modern meta¬ 
physical, physical and mathematical speculation. 
What is geometrical Space when distinctions of 
direction are removed ? What is Time when the 
notion of now, before and after are eradicated ? 
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Whait is Ether or physical Space in the last 
analysis ? Bergson’s analysis of Time, Einstein’s 
conception of physical and mathematical Space, 
the researches of physicists as to the ultimate 
nature of Ether are pursuing this fascinating 
problem. Time depending on action, Space de¬ 
pending on spread-out-ness. Ether depending on 
holes in the matrix of matter, when lifted out of 
these limiting characteristics can be conceived of 
as identical. 

Athalye in T. S. B., p. 133, discusses the differ¬ 
ence between Ether and Space. Ether is an 
element while Space is a form of the mind. The 
first is objective, the second subjective. Ether 
produces one kind of effect, namely, sound, while 
Space is a general cause like Time, God and 
Ad^:sta. But Athalye admits that the deeper 
point of view of both is to find an underlying 
identity between Ether which is physical Space 
and * Dik ’ which is mathematical Space. 

aTTfin 3 IWlcm >?^«nrJn 

Atma tu paramatma k^etrajfias' ceti dvivi- 
dhati; paramatma Is'vara eka eva; 
k§etrajfla asmadadayo’nanta eva. 

Soul is of two kinds: Supreme and individual 
souls.' The Supreme Soul is Is vara and only 
one. Individual souls (literally, knowers of 
the field) like ourselves are numberless. (19) 
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NOTES 

Commentators draw attention to the fact 
that the Soul is classed with the Earth, Air and 
other Substances and point out that this is evi¬ 
dence of a materialistic tendency. But that is 
more due to the unphilosophical way of under¬ 
standing the word substance. Another point of 
more value is the contention that Eapada in his 
original Vais'esika Sutras does not mention God 
but commentatoriai ingenuity has surreptitiously 
smuggled God in as a variety of the substance 
Soul, though a supreme variety at that. But it is 
unquestioned that PrashastapEda, the first great 
authority on the Vais'esika after Kapada does * 
make God take his place in this system. (For 
interesting light on this question, see T. S. E., 
Introduction, p. 32.) 

The use of the term Esetrajna for the indi¬ 
vidual is of speoiai interest as it distinctly sug¬ 
gests Vedantic affinity. It is also noteworthy 
that the Bhagavad-Olta has an elaborate say on 
the soul as Esetraj.na. (B. Gita, Ch. 13.) 

Manas tu pratyatma ni^thatvad anantam. 

But Mind as it exists in, (being conjoined to), 
every soul is innumerable. (20) 

(For NOTES, Seo section 82) 

' Pras'astapada in his graphic account of the Creation and 
Destruction of the world refers to the Great Lord, Ruler qf 
the Universe (V. S. F., 163); also in his opening verse. 
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Akas'adi paflcakam nityam eva; ar. 
nityam anityara ca. 

The five substances beginning with Aka 
are all eternal only. The others are bo 
eternal and non-eternal. (21; 

NOTES 

The four substances, Earth, Water, Air and 
Light are eternal in the form of atoms and non¬ 
eternal in the form of products. 

Ropam sita lohita pita kft^na harita kapis'a 
citra bhedat saptavidham. 

Colour is of seven kinds: White, red, yellow, 
black, green, purple and variegated. (22) 

NOTES 

The need for a separate kind called varie¬ 
gated is sometimes called into question. Pad. 
gives an elaborate defence and points out that 
in the case of a cloth woven out of threads of 
different colours, a combined effect is produced 
which is none of the individual colours and so a 
variegated colour is needed and has to be 
admitted. 
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Easo'pi madhura tikta kafu ka^&ya &mla 
lavana citra bhedat saptavidhab- 

Taste is of seven kinds: Sweet, bitter, 
pungent, astringent, sour, saline and varie¬ 
gated. (23) 

NOTES 

Variegated taste is to be admitted since the 
individual qualities of the parts are different from 
that of the whole. A capacity for synthesis 
being admitted, the total effect of different tastes 
cannot be explained by the elements going to 
make it. 

I I 

Gandho’pi dvividhab ; surabhir asurabhis' cetL 

Odour is of two kinds: Fragrant and non- 
fragrant. (24) 

NOTES 

In this case a variegated smell is out of 
question as the two kinds are mutually repellent. 

Spars^astu s'lto^^a anui^pfts'lta bhedat trividhab* 
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Touch (or Temperature sense) is of three 
kinds: Cool, hot and temperate (i.e., neither 
hot nor cool). (25) 

Sankhya ekatva dvitva bahutva bhedat 
trividha. 

Number is of three kinds: Oneness, Duality 
and Plurality. (26) 

NOTES 

Oneness is both eternal and non-eternal; 
eternal in eternal substances, and non-etemal in 
produced substances* 


Parimapam anu mahat dirgha hrasva 
bhedac caturvidham. 

Dimension is of four kinds: minuteness, 
largeness, length and shortness. (27) 

NOTES 

* 

As Ghate remarks, this distinction is not very 
loffical. Length and shortness involve only two 
dhuansiions, while largeness is a thing of three 
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dimeiksions and minuteness is indefinite in dimen* 
sion. Keith remarks that there is no investigation 
of the precise character of extension. (I. L. A., 
p. 188. Compare note on section 11.) 

Prthaktvam ekaneka v^tti. 

Separateness (or Severalty) resides in one 
as well as in many. (28) 


NOTES 

Residing in one means as in the statement 
* this pot which is full of water appears distinct 
from other pots, cloth, etc.’—Residing in many 
means, ‘ these two pots are different from those 
others ’. (See section 89.) 

Saihyogo’pi divividhab karmajab sari'yoga- 
jas' ca. 

» 

Conjunction is of two kinds: that bom of 
action, and that produced by another 
conjunction. (29) 


NOTES 

Oonjametion is to be carefully distinguished 
from Inhearanoe, the:sixth category. Conjaiinction is 
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always a relation between two things which are 
separate (See note on section 9). 

Some writers subdivide conjunction born of 
action into two further kinds : auyatara-samyoga, 
which is a conjunction where one of the two 
things joined is stationary like the conjunction of 
a bird and a mountain; ubhaya-karmaja, where 
both the things joining are moving like two 
wrestlers. (See T. S. B., p. 165.) 

Vibhago’pi dvividhab karmajo vibhagajas' ca. 

Disjunction is also of two kinds: That born 
of action and that produced by another 
disjunction. (30) 

?i I 


Paratvam kalakytam dikkrtam ca ; aparatvam 
api kalakftam dikkrtam ca. 

Posteriority is effected either by Time or 
by Space. Priority is also effected either 
by Time or by Space. (31) 

NOTES 

Jin. explains : Posteriority in time means as in 
an old man and priority as in the case of a boy; 
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in point of Space, posteriority is used with refer¬ 
ence to an object at a distance and priority with 
reference to an object not far of- 

simsiin i »rsi»nf^ i 

arq?T»rgft^ai i 

Buddhir api dvividha smytir anubhavas' ca ; 
A.nubhavo’pi dvividhab; prama prama ca ; 
Apramapi dvividha sams'ayo viparya- 
yas' ca; Pramapi dvividha pratyak^am 
anumitis' ca. 

Cognition is of two kinds: remembrance and 

apprehension. Apprehension again is of two 

kinds: True and False apprehension- False 

apprehension is of two kinds: Doubt, and 

Erroneous knowledge. True apprehension is 

of two kinds *. Perception and Inference. (32) 

» 

NOTES 

In this section all forms of knowledge are 
just enumerated. They will be dealt with in 
great detail in the ParlksEkhapda. (See sections 
139-163). 

Sfivaditya sets the fashion for all syncretist 
NyEya-Vaisre^ika treatises by including all the 
logical doctrine of. the Ny&ya under the Vais^esika 
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list of categories, under the subdivision of know¬ 
ledge or cognition among Qualities, the second 
of the categories. Others bring in the subject 
under the Soul. (See Introduction, section VI.) 
Another famous work following this model is the 
Tarka-Sangrdha of Annambhatt^i which adopts 
closely the arrangement of the Saptapadarthl ; but 
is briefer and less rich in matter, though more 
dear in exposition. Another manual which 
excels both these in elegance and ease, though 
following the same method of exposition is 
Tarka^Kaumudl of LaugEksi BhEskara. 


WOR I 



Pratyaksam saptaprakarakam ; tac ca Is'vara 
ghrapa rasana chak^us tvak s'rotra mano 
lak^apam. 

Perception is of sevenfold nature; that is, 
characteristic of God, smell, taste, sight, 
touch, hearing and mind. (33) 

NOTES 

There is no intention on the part of S^ivsditya 
*to give an account of the sources of Perception 
here. (See section 145.) 
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I w«!hFif^ I ^- 

«n?n^ ^ ftqwi 3m%- 

ar^sRif^ q>raT5wq^ sw>iRm! i 

Anumitir api trividha lifigasya traividhyat; 
Kevalanvayi kevalavyatireki anvayavyati- 
reki ceti; tadapi svartham parartham ca ; 
pararthaiigani pratijfla hetu udaharana 
upanaya nigamanani; ubhayafigani pakya- 
dharmatvam sapak^e sattvam vipak§ad 
vyavrttib abadhitavi^ayatvam asatprati- 
pak^atvam ceti; tadabhasa asiddha 
viruddha anaikantika anadhyavasita 
kalatyayapadi^ta prakaranasamat. 

Inference is of three forms; because the 
mark (or Middle Term) is of three kinds; 
namely, purely affirmative, purely negative 
and affirmative negative. These three kinds 
are again either for oneself or for others. 

Inference for another has five members: 
Proposition (or Thesis), Reason, Example^ 
Application and Conclusion, Both forms {i.e.^ 
Inference for oneself, and Inference for an¬ 
other) have (the following) members (in 
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common): (1) being present in (all the indi¬ 
viduals included in) the subject; (2) being 
present in a similar subject; (3) being absent 
from a dissimilar subject; (4) not having the ' 
probandum (or major) disproved by a stronger 
proof; (5) not having a rival indicatory mark 
which proves the opposite of the pro¬ 
bandum (or major). 

The fallacies arising therefrom are the Un¬ 
proven, the Contradicted, the Discrepant, the 
Inconclusive, the Time-lapsed, and that which 
is in the same position as the topic (to be 
proved). (34) 


NOTES 

Here we have the enumeration of the main 
features of the doctrine of Reasoning. Sections 
139-163 deal in full detail with this all-important 
topic. We can notice how the doctrine consists 
of the means of Right Cognition, Perception, 
Inference, the various details of Inference, its 
kinds, its features or limbs, fallacies of Reason 
and false knowledge. It is by the inclusion 6f this 
doctrine that the Saptapadlirthl becomes the 
type of all syncretist Nyaya-Vais'esika manuals. 
Another point of interest is the inclusion of ‘ anadh- 
yavasita' as a sixth fallacy, which is an unique 
feature of this work shared with the N’yUyasS.i a of 
Bhasarvajha. Later Nyaya-Vais^esika literature 
hxed upon five fallacies as the final form of the 
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doctrine. We get a glimpse here of the history 
of the development of fallacies. The six fallacies 
of the SaptapadU.rthl represent a transition stage 
before the school of Navy a Nyaya systematised 
the fallacies. According to later Naiy&yikas 
‘ anadhyavasita ’ is to be included in ‘ Prakarapa- 
sama ’ or ‘ Satpratipaksa \ The whole topic of 
fallacies has had a very involved and interesting 
history. 

According to V. S. only three fallacies are 
recognised—asiddha, viruddha, and sandigdha. 
P. D. S. has four—the same three and anadhyava¬ 
sita. N. S. speaks of five—asiddha, viruddha, anai- 
kantika, prakarapasama and kElEtIta. S^ivEditya 
has six. The NyHyasUra of Bhasarvajna adopts 
also the sixfold classification of the Saptapadurthl. 
It is a matter for legitimate doubt who borrows 
from whom. 

Tarka svapnau sams'aya viparyayav eva. 

Confutation (Reductio ad absurdum) and 
dreams are to be included (or idehtified with) 
doubt and error. (35) 

NOTES 

Tarka has been variously rendered. Gafiga- 
nEth Jha makes it hypothetical reasoning. 
Cowell has confutation. Most of the others like 
Keith take it as reductio ad absurdum. While it 
is included under misapprehension, it serves a 
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useful purpose in knowledge in reducing an oppo¬ 
nent's position to an absurdity. Hence it is a 
useful intellectual tool. 

Pad. interprets the text as follows: Tarka 
is only error, while dream is either doubt or 
misapprehension. 

5?»nqf 3T!HTmf ^ 

Savikalpaka nirvikalpakayos tu pramayam 
apramayam ca antarbhavab. 

Determinate and indeterminate cognitions 
are involved both in Right and False know- 
edge. (36) 

NOTES 

STivaditya considers that even false know¬ 
ledge can have a first stage when it is not 
differentiated just as in right knowledge 
there is a first vague cognition. This is usually 
elaborated under Perception which is one of the 
forms of Right Cognition. It is worth noting that 
Sfivaditya does not bring it in under Perception. 
In this he is quite unlike the later syncretist 
writers like Annambhat^a. This is another indi¬ 
cation of the undeveloped condition of the 
synthesis of the Nygya and Vaia^esika at an earlier 
stage. 
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Evam pratyabhijfia hana upadana upek^a 
jaananam api. 

Similarly Recognition, and the Cognitions of 
an object as to be avoided, as to be sought or 
as indifferent (are also involved both in Right 
and False knowledge). (37) 

UhanadhyavasAyayos tu sariisaya eva. 

Conjecture and non-ascertained (indefinite) 
knowledge, are involved in doubt. (38) 

Sukham saihsarikam svargas' ca. 

Pleasure is worldly and heavenly. (3^1 

NOTES 

Pleasure is of two kinds: Those which are 
enjoyed in this world, and those which are enjoyed 
in svarga. 

3 
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Dubl^ham api dul^kha k&rapa mfttra prabba- 
vam. 

Pain is (only one kind) produced only by its 
(well-known) cause (Sariisara). (40) 

NOTES 

Considerable difficulty is felt in interpreting 
this section. Some take it to mean that pain is 
twofold, of this world and of hell. Ghata 
suggests : * Fain also is that which springs from all 
causes of pain, i.e.y it has manifold causes.* Mita. 
explains that pain is only worldly. The last 
seems most suitable. The word ‘ matra ’ is defi¬ 
nitely suggestive that there is only one cause of 
pain, viz,, worldly abode of pain, the body and 
saihsftra. 

Icchapi dvividha; sadhya vi^aya sadhana 
vi^aya ca. 

Desire also is of two kinds: That which aims 
at (certain) fulfilments and that which aims 
at the means of fulfilment. (41) 

Dve^o'pi sadhya vi^ayab sadhana vi^ayas' ca. 
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Aversion also is twofold: That which avoids 
pain and the means of pain. (42) 

Prayatno’pi vihita niyiddha udasina vi^ayab. 

Volition has for its object something that 
is prescribed, or something that is prohibited or 
something which is neither prescribed nor 
prohibited. (43) 

NOTES 

The third kind of volition can be called dis¬ 
cretionary volition. There may be activities which 
are necessary for life which belong neither to the 
first nor the second kind like breathing, etc. 
Prescribed always connotes scriptural authority; 
prohibited also implies scriptural objection. 

A slightly different interpretation may be 
suggested. Thus * vihita * may be said to mean 
effort to gain an object. Nisiddha may be the 
need for avoiding certain ends; and the third 
kind is involuntary actions like digestion, etc. 

Gurutvam samahararapam ekavayavini^- 
tham ca. 
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Weight is in aggregates, and is also found 
in parts. (44) 

NOTES 


The meaning here is that there Is weight due 
to a.;gregations of units and also weight in the 
individual parts that go to make aggregates. Pad 
interprets this line to mean that there is weight 
in eternal things like atoms as also in non-eternal 
things which are products consisting of parts. 

Dravatvain saihsiddhikam naimittikam ca. 

Fluidity is that which is natural (belonging 
to a thing by its very nature), and that which 
is brought about by special agency (i,e., 
caused). (45) 

NOTES 

Heat is the agent that brings about fluidity 
as a special cause. In the Vais'esika system as 
developed by Pras'astapftda a very elaborate theory 
as to ‘ pakaja,* effects produced by application of 
heat, has been put forward. 

Snehah svftbh&vika aup&dhikas ca. 
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Viscidity is both that which is natural and 
that which is conditional. (46) 

NOTES 

Conditional here means due to some accident¬ 
al circumstance as opposed to natural. 

Saniskaro vego bhavana sthitisthapakas' ca. 

Predisposition is of three kinds: Velocity, 
mental impression and elasticity (or in¬ 
ertia). (47) 

NOTES 

Often the word SaihskEra is rendered as 
faculty. But the meaning is better brought out 
by the term predisposition; because in all the 
three cases of it what is distinguishing is the 
power of some action being done with ease owing 
to a favourable condition having been generated. 
Thus speed is the predisposition that helps in fast 
movement; mental impression is the facility 
generated for certain experiences occurring readi¬ 
ly ; inertia is the power of continuing in a parti- 
cular state originally brought about till a counter¬ 
acting force is made to operate. Inertia, used in 
the scientific sense and not the popular sense of 
the word, is a better rendering than the usual 
elasticity. 
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ir^ I ^WPIST- 

I 

Dharmab pravartako nivartakas' ca ; 

Adharmab phalavasano namaskaradi nas'- 
yas' ca. 

Merit is that which leads to enjoyment of 
worldly existence (literally, contact with the 
world), as well as that leading to freedom from 
worldly existence. 

Demerit is either that which ends by actual 
experiencing of the fruits of action or that 
which is destroyed by performance of austeri¬ 
ties (virtuous deeds), etc. (48) 

NOTES 

In this section we come upon the familiar 
concepts of Merit and Demerit which are two of 
the common fund of conceptions found in most 
Indian systems of philosophy. The ideas of 
Pravi^tti marga, and Nivftti mErga are very well- 
known. Enjoyment of the world is the path of 
Forthgoing; activities which bring about freedom 
from worldly contact such as ni^kama karma 
(desireless action) constitute Niv^tti or the path 
of Return. These concepts interpreted according 
to Nyaya-Vaisre^ika terminology amount to say¬ 
ing that by engaging in meritorious deeds we 
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remove the obstacles to the acquisition of true 
knowledge which enables us to work our way 
to liberation. 

Demerit is overcome in two ways. One way 
is by suffering the fruits of cruel and sinful acts 
of the past and the other way is to practise 
penance, perform virtuous deeds to overcome the 
effects of evil deeds. Both ways will be necessary 
according to the nature of the deeds. 

Demerit and Merit are also spoken of under 
the single title of Ad^s^, which is translated 
unseen destiny, and which decides the kind of 
life each soul will have in each world period. 
(For a fuller account see Introduction.) 

S'abdo varqatmakoVarnatmakas' ca. 

Sound is either articulate (t.e., in the form 
of letters) or inarticulate. (49) 

NOTES 

Sound carefully analysed into distinct units 
constitutes letters, while general sounds are in¬ 
articulate. 

A very important discussion is generally 
raised here on the Mlm&ihsaka doctrine of the 
etemality of sound. The Nyttya-Vaisrefika 
rejects that doctrine because as Gautama pointed 
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out, sound has a beginning, it is perceived by an 
organ of sense and like any other product it has 
attributes (I.L.A., p. 172). The deliverances 
of the Veda become far less binding if the eter- 
nality of sound is not accepted. But the Nyaya- 
Vais^esika instead of repudiating the authority of 
the Vedas, makes it necessary to have the Vedic 
revelation supplemented by the statement of men 
who have a vision of the truth like the sages 
Gautama and KapEda. The pure Vaisesika does 
not include S^abda among the means of Right 
Knowledge. S'ivEditya refers to this topic in 
section 155. 

arsqrqsBT: I 1^- 

Atra gandha sariiyoga vibhaga paratva 
aparatva sukha dubkha dve^a sariiskara 
dharma adharma sabdab anityaikarQpab ; 
Anye nityanityarapab ; sarhyoga vibhaga 
sukha dubkha dve^a samskara dharma 
adharma s'abdab avyapakab; buddhi 
iccha prayatnab ubhayarupab; anye 
svasTayavyapakab. 

In the enumeration of qualities, odour, con¬ 
junction, disjunction, posteriority, priority*. 
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pleasure, pain, aversion, impression, merit, 
demerit and sound—these twelve are non¬ 
eternal only (i.e., never eternal). The others 
are either eternal or non-eternal. Conjunction, 
disjunction, pleasure, pain, aversion, im¬ 
pression, merit, demerit and sound pervade 
their abodes partially. Cognition, desire, voli¬ 
tion are of both kinds ; (^.e., pervade partially 
as well as wholly). The remaining qualities 
pervade their abodes wholly. (50) 

NOTES 

Jin. explains this fully. Of these qualities 
the first list, smell, etc., whether they abide in 
eternal things as ether, etc., or in non-eternal 
things like binary atoms, jars and the like, are 
always non-eternal only and never partake of the 
nature of their abode. The qualities other than 
this first list are eternal when abiding in eternal 
things, and non-eternal when abiding in non- 
eternal things. Cognition, desire^and volition 
when residing in individual souls like ours 
are non-eternal but when residing in God they 
are eternal. Conjunction^ etc., are non-pervading 
as they pervade only a portion of their abode. 
Cognition, desire and volition are partially per¬ 
vading in individual souls, while wholly pervading 
in God. The rest, ».e., the twelve qualities 
beginning with colour pervade the whole of their 
abode. 
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Utk^epaiiadayo vihita ni^iddha udasina 
rupab. 

Upward motion and the other varieties of 
motion are of three forms: either prescribed, 
or prohibited, or indifferent (z.e., neither 
prescribed nor prohibited). (51) 

13nf^: 

1 qiw^Tf^ I 

Samanyam jatirupam upadhirflpam ca ; jatib 
satta dravya guna karmatvadi; upadhi- 
rapam pacakatvadi. 

Generality is of two forms: generality of a 
class and generality which is conditional (or 
variable). The former is such as existence, 
substantiality, being a quality, an act, etc. The 
latter is such as being a cook, etc. (52) 

4 

NOTES 

The classification of generality into jati or 
genus and upadhi or condition suggests a 
comparison with the five predicables of formal 
logic. The Nyaya-Vais'e^ika concepts of 
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mah&sftm&nya, sattEs&mfinya and viare^a can be 
equated with summum genus, proximate genus 
and infima species. The concept of upEdhi may 
be equated with either proprium or aocidens, 
preferably the latter. In the stock example, 
“ This man is a cook.’* being a cook is an upEdhi 
or variable condition, whereas manusyatva is jEti 
or genus, that is, characterising quality. Hence 
upEdhi bears a close resemblance to accidens. 
UpEdhi is rendered as “ suggested condition ” by 
Cowell. Its function is to restrict a too general 
applicability of a class notion to a limited 
reference. If the determining condition is 
removed an upEdhi will become identical with 
jEti or generic quality. (See note on section 70.) 

PrEgabhavadayat pratiyogibhedad ananta 
eva. 

The various forms of non-existence such as 
antecedent non-existence, etc., are innumerable 
being as many as there are counter-entities. (53) 

NOTES 

The conception of negation or non-existence 
is made much use of in this NyEya-Vais'e^ika 
system with the special term ‘ pratiyogi * or 
counter-entity. For every possible object, the 
counter-entity is considered to exist and is as real 
as the object itself. The modem School of Logic, 
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Navya NySya, makes use of this pair of terms, 
pratiyogi and anuyogi. Thus a jar standing on 
the ground in the relation of union is called 
pratiyogi and the ground is the anuyogi of the 
relation. 

Madhyatvam paratvaparatvabhaval;i. 

Middleness is the negation of posteriority 
and priority. (54) 

NOTES 

From this section on to the 60th S'ivaditya 
considers several conceptions which were put 
forward as further substances or qualities by 
other schools or authors and shows how each of 
them could be found involved in the categories, 
substances and qualities listed by him. Thus 
madhyatva (middleness) need not be a separate 
quality ; it is only the negation of priority and 
posteriority. Darkness is not a separate substance; 
it is only the negation of light. S^akti need not 
be a separate category; it is only the expression 
of the nature of substance. Related ness need not 
be a separate category, nor attributiveness, nor 
commonness nor lightness. 

» 

Andhakaro’pyabhava eva. 

Darkness is only negation (t.e., of light). (55) 
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S'aktir dravyadisvarOpani eva. 

Potentiality is only the nature of Sub¬ 
stance. (56) 

NOTES 

The Mimamsakas of the Prabhakara school 
recognise Sakti as a separate category. The 
Das'apadarthl of Candra adds s'akti, as'akti 
and sEdrs'yam as further categories. (See Textual 
Introduction.) Sivaditya equates s'akti with sub¬ 
stance. 



Vais'i^tyam tu vise^ana vis'egya sambandha 
eva. 

The nature of being qualified is only the 
relation of attribute and attributant. (57) 

NOTES 

If we accept the reading tatsambandha 
the meaning will be: VaMstya is nothing but 
Vis'e^apa, Visresya and tatsambandha—all three 
are equally prominent with no idea of subordina¬ 
tion. But the reading adopted omitting * tat * 

’ Another reading has ' tat ’ before * sambandha 
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makes Vais'l^tya the relation between Vitfe 9 a 9 a 
and Vis'e^ya. 

S'ivaditya’s purpose in this section is to show 
that Vais'istya is not distinct from the related 
things and does not require to be made into 
another category. 

?Tfi5n I 

Jflatata jflanavii^aya sambandha eva. 

Being known is only the relation between 
knowing and its object. (58) 

NOTES 

A question may be asked, “ Is not being 
known a distinct padErtha in as much as there is 
a difference between a jar that is known and a jar 
that is not ? ” No ; because being known is only 
a relation between knowledge and the object of 
knowledge. 

Here some texts omit Visaya. Ghate thinks 
that that is the better reading because S'ivaditya 
in a later section (176) takes up this line as 
jhana-sambandha only. 


Sadfs'yam upadhirapam samanyam. 
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Similarity (or Commonness) is generality 
characterised by a condition (but not forming 
a class or j&ti). (59) 


NOTES 

• 

Sadrs'ya is a category in the Das'apadUrthi and 
the PrabhEkara MlmEihsE system. SivEditya 
includes it in generality and disallows the 
position of a separate category to it. 

Laghutvam gurutvabh&vab. 

Lightness is the negation of weight. (60) 

NOTES 

That is, it need not be added to the list of 
qualities. 

^ | 

Evam anyasyapi padarthasya sato’traiva 
antarbhavab- Yatha safikhyaya eva 
gune. 

In this manner anything else that can be 
suggested can be included in the above 
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mentioned; such as, for instance, number 
which can be included among qualities. (61) 

^ I ^ flWfqfKoi 
^ ^ ?TW I 

Ete§u madhye nityanam karanatvameva; 
anityanam karanatvam karyatvam ca; 
tatra samavayi karanam asamavayi kara- 
nam nimitta karanam ceti trividham 
karanam. 

Among these, Eternals are only in the form 
of causes. Non-eternals can be either causes 
or products. Causes are of three kinds: inti¬ 
mate cause, non-intimate cause, and instru¬ 
mental cause. (62) 

NOTES 

Here we have just the enumeration of causes. 
Definitions are given in a later section (sec. 179). 

The conception of cause as analysed by the 
Nyttya-Vai8fe§ika consists of three features : 

1, Samav^iyi KErapam or Intimate cause. 
This is always a substance and is comparable to 
the UpEdEna Karapam (material cause) of the 
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S&ftkhya and Vedanta. 2. Asamavayi KaraQam 
or non-intimate cause. This is always a quality 
or action. 3. Kimitta Ksra^am or Instrumental 
cause. The typical examples are: the threads 
constitute the intimate cause of cloth, the 
conjunction of the threads is the non-intimate^ 
cause, and the loom, weaver, etc., are the 
instrumental causes. Sometimes Nimitta or 
Instrumental cause is subdivided into two kinds: 
Sadhara^a or general, and asadh&rana or special. 
SadhErapa or general causes are common to all 
events. They are God, God’s knowledge. God’s 
desire, God’s will, Adrs^a, Time, Space and Ante¬ 
cedent Non-existence. The special instrumental 
cause is also known as karana. 

3T^ Jr?l: I 

Apare bhedab svayamuhanlyab- 
Other distinctions can be easily guessed. (63) 

NOTES 

S'ivaditya claims that the list of padErthas 
which he has given is all-sufficing. Any other 
distinctions that may be suggested .can be easily 
identified with those given. 

4 
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f :(3 I 

Ete^ftm tattvajfianam nibs'reyasahetulj *, 
tattvamanaropitani rOpam; tasya jfianam 
anubhavab; sa ca s'ravana manana 
nididhyasana sak§atkara lak§apas' caturvi- 
dhat; nibs'reyasam punas tattvajflanot- 
padya mi thy a jfiana karana pradhvamsa 
samanadhikarana tatkarya samasta dub* 

khabhavab. 

Dubkam tu s'arlram ^ad indriyani sad vi^ayab 
^ad buddhayab sukham, dubkham ceti 
ekaviriis'ati prakaram. 

A knowledge of the reality of these is the 
cause of final beatitude. Reality is the nature 
of a thing as it is without having anything 
superimposed upon it. Right knowledge of that 
is direct apprehension. It is characterised by a 
fourfold nature: attentive hearing, ratiocina* 
tion, contemplation and direct realisation. As 
for final beatitude, it is the negation of all 
pains brought about by erroneous knowledge, 
coexisting with the extinction of errone¬ 
ous knowledge which is their cause, this 
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extinction being produced by right know¬ 
ledge. 

Pain is of 21 kinds: the body, six sense- 
organs, six objects of sense, six corresponding 
cognitions, pleasure and pain. (64)^ 

NOTES 

The aim of the NySya-Vais'e^ika is explained 
here. It is called apavarga, nihs'reyasa. It is to be 
attained by achieving tattva-jnUna. Tattva-jhAna 
is knowledge of things as they are in their true 
nature. Knowledge of Truth is attained by the 
fourfold method of attentive hearing, ratiocina* 
tion, contemplation and lastly, direct realisation. 
This Nihs^reyasa is negatively conceived of as the 
extinction of all pain. Pain itself is due to 
erroneous knowledge. When erroneous know¬ 
ledge is corrected by vision of truth, no more pain 
is generated. Realisation of truth leads directly 
to apavarga. 

It will be useful to compare with this section, 
sUtra 1,1, 4 of the Vais^e^ika Sutras. Practically 
the present section is only an elaboration of that 
sQtra. Nyaya sUtra I, 29 also explains the same 
aim. 

Ghate expresses this as follows: Right 
knowledge of padarthas and their distinct 
nature is necessary for the right knowledge of 
self. This extinguishes false knowledge. When 
false knowledge is gone, no passions can be 
produced. Freedom from passion makes activity 
or volition needless. Activity ceasing, merit and 
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demerit are not accumulated. So, no birth 
or misery. That means salvation. (S. P. G., 
p. 25.) 

The catalogue of 21 kinds of pain suggests 
Sahkhya influence. The twenty-one kinds of 
- pain are explained in the Nyaya-VSrtika as 
follows: Of these the body is regarded as pain 
because it is the abode of all painful experiences ; 
the sense-organs, the objects and cognitions are 
so regarded because they constitute the agency 
through which painful experiences come; 
pleasure is regarded as pain because it is always 
accompanied by certain sources of pain [(1) the 
fact that man has not full control over the 
means whereby pleasure is attained, (2) the 
transient character of the pleasure, (3) the 
desire or hankering one feels towards the 
pleasure], and pain is so regarded by its very 
nature. 


LAKSAIJA KHANDA 

■ • • • 

DEFINITIONS 

clsT 

H Ctrl H q«n 

h’ 1^ f ^ 51, % 
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Id&nim lak^an&dhinatv&t tattyajfid.nasya 
laks^anam evocyate; tatra kevalavyati- 
rekl hetu vis'e§o lak^anam ; prayogas tu 
lakHanam itarebhyo bhidyate kevalavya- 
tirekihetuvis'e^a vacanatvat; yad itare-^ 
bhyo na bhidyate tat kevalavyatireki- 
hetuvisej^a vacanam api na bhavati yatha 
dhumavattvam; tatha ce’dam kevala- 
vyatirekihetuvis'ei^avacanam na bhavatiti 
na ; tasmad itarebhyo na bhidyate iti na, 
kintu bhidyata eva. Evam sarvatra 
laksane prayogo dra^tavyati. 

As Right Knowledge depends on correct 
definition, hereafter definitions are going to be 
given. A definition is characterised by the 
possession of a mark which has negative 
concomitance only. The application of a defi¬ 
nition is as follows: 

A definition is in the form of a differentia¬ 
tion of an object defined from everything else. 

Because it is distinguished by a mark which 
has negative concomitance only. 

Wherever there is no differentiation made 
from everything else, we cannot have the 
statement which is characterised by negative 
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concomitance only; as for example in the 
case of smokiness. 

Thus we cannot say that the statement 
which is characterised by negative concomi* 
'"tance only is not possible. 

Therefore we cannot say that there is 
absence of differentiation from everything else. 

Thus there is differentiation. In every 
definition that is given this application can 
be seen. (65) 


NOTES 

(For a discussion of the nature of definition 
see Introduction, sec. XVI.) 

The author has finished the enumeration and 
now begins the second section of the book on ‘ De¬ 
finitions ’ very appropriately with a definition of 
definition itself. He shows how a definition is a 
differentiation from everything else. The appli¬ 
cation is exhibited in the form of a five membered 
syllogism. The argument is of the kevala 
vyatirekl (purely negative concomitance) type. 
The special feature of this is that no similar in¬ 
stance can be given. The illustration given in 
the third member, yatha dhUmavattvam, can be 
explained as follows: Since the inference is of 
the purely negative type, it can have only a 
negative example. The thesis to be maintained 
is that a definition is a differentiation from every¬ 
thing else. Here any alak 9 a 9 a or non-definition 
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ean be the dissimilar instance. As one example 
of non-definition dbUmavattvam, smokiness, can 
be taken. 

Hereafter follows a series of definitions. It 
will be noticed in almost all cases the definition 
is verbal. In pursuit of absolute accuracy, this^ 
system invents a ‘jati* or generality for every¬ 
thing that has to be defined and defines a thing 
as possessing the generality of its quality. The 
negative concomitance which Sfivaditya calls the 
feature of definition is seen in this sort of 
definition, because possessing the generality of its 
quality excludes all other objects from the 
definition. Though in several oases alternative 
definitions are given, the uniform method is to 
define an object in terms of its generality to 
secure exclusion of other things. 

It will thus be seen that the function of de¬ 
finition in this system is a specialised and narrow 
one. The enumeration of the essential character¬ 
istics which is observed in European Logic is 
absent here. 

Tatra padartha samanya lak^anam kftam eva. 

Of definitions, the definition of padarthae 
(categories) in general has already been 
given, (66) 

NOTES 

In section 2, pad&rtha has been defined ai 
object of right cognition. S^ivaditya here refrains 
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from giving a definition possessing differentiating 
feature. The main reason is that there is nothing 
outside padSrthas from which they could be 
differentiated. 

Dravyam tu dravyatva samanyayogi guna- 
vat samavayikaranara ceti. 

A substance is (to be defined as) that which 
has inherent with it the generality of its 
nature (substanceness) and that which has 
qualities in intimate union with it or that 
which is an inherent cause. (67) 

NOTES 

Three alternative definitions are given : of 
which the first is the typical one and fulfils the 
requirement of definition as given in the previous 
section. The second one, viz., having qualities 
inherent in it, shows how substances are neces¬ 
sary as the substrates of qualities. The third 
definition shows how substance alone can be the 
intimate cause of everything else. All products 
come into being only in intimate relation with 
substance. 

I 
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Gunas ^tu gunatvajatiyogi jatimattve sati 
acalanatmakatve sati saniayayikara]}a 
rahitas' ceti. 

Quality is (to be defined as) that which hax-^ 
the generality of quality inherent in it, and 
which is not of the nature of motion while 
possessing a generality and cannot be an inti¬ 
mate cause. (68) 


NOTES 

Gu^a or quality is an attribute depending on 
substance, distinct from the other attribute 
of substance, namely, motion, different from 
substance by not being an intimate cause. 

Guna in as much as it possesses the genus of 
quality excludes the other categories, Generality, 
Particularity, Inherence and Non-existence. 

Other syncretist manuals like the Tarka- 
Sangraha and the Bha-^U-Fariccheda give further 
definitions of gupa : Since jati or gqnus can abide 
only in three categories, Drav^ya, Guna and Karma, 
one easy definition for quality is; “ Dravya 
karma bhinnatve sati samEnyavan" which 
means, * that which possesses generality but (is 
different from) is other than Substance and 
Action*. {Tarka-DlpikH.) BhU§a Pariccheda his 
as follows : * Dravyas^rita jneya nirgupa ni^kriya 
gupab,* i.e., Gupas reside in Substance but are 
themselves devoid of attributes and motions. 
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Karma karmatvajatiyogi adya saiiiyoga- 

vibhagayorasamavayi karanam ceti. 

Action (or Motion) has the generality of mo¬ 
tion inherent in it and is the non-intimate cause 
of the first conjunction and disjunction. (69) 

NOTES 

According to the Tarka-Dipikn^ Motion is the 
non-intimate cause of conjunction but is not 
itself a conjunction. Ka^ada says Action 
inheres in substance, but is not a quality and 
is the direct and immediate cause of conjunction 
and disjunction.” 

In the definition as given in the text, the 
word ‘ adya,’ i.e., first is used because, excepting 
the first conjunction, other conjunctions can have 
as their non-intimate cause another conjunction. 

Samanyam nityam ekamanekasamavetam ca. 

Generality is that which is one and eternal 
and is in Intimate relation with many. (70) 

f 

NOTES 

The terms of this definition are carefully 
chosen in order to exclude categories and relations 
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whioh possess some of its features. Thus the 
word ‘ nitya * (eternal), is used to exclude 
oonjunotion, disjunction, severalty, the product, 
etc., which are in intimate relation but 
are not eternal like * SamEnyaThe word 
* aneka * (many) is used to exclude a substance 
like the sky which is also eternal and in intimate 
relation but is one only. The word samaveta' 
(inherent) is used to exclude absolute negation 
which is eternal, and resides in man^ but 
not in inherent relation. The word eka ’ 
(one) is used to exclude Vis'esa which is also 
eternal and in intimate relation but many. (See 
T. S. B., p. 89.) 

It is necessary to note the various differences 
between SamEnya and Vis'esa, the relation 
between jati and upEdhi. Already in section 52, 
this matter was dealt with to a certain extent. 

The words generality and genus bear close 
resemblance to SamEnya. But while the usage in 
European logic makes the word genus comprehend 
the individuals also, SamEnya implies the 
common characteristic which is the basis 
of the class grouping. As Ka^Eda in his Sotra 
(V. S., I., 2, 3) has it, the notion*of generality 
depends on the operation of the intellect. The 
word jati is used to indicate both the category 
Generality (i.e., SamEnya) and also the group of 
objects that form a class- 

A quality becomes SamEnya when conceived 
of as residing in many, while the same can be 
regarded as Vis'esa if it is taken as a differentiat¬ 
ing peculiarity marking off one individual thing 
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from another. An attribute inhering in an object 
is a Vis'esa when used to mark it, the same attri- 
bute becomes SamEnya when it is conceived by 
the mind as the basis of a class grouping. 

it 

In section 52 S'ivaditya makes jati and 
upadhi two subdivisions of Samanya. But 
ordinarily jati is used as synonymous with 
Samanya and upadhi is the characteristic which 
has been prevented from becoming jati. Upadhi 
too belongs to several individuals but fails to 
constitute the basis of a class owing to a certain 
deficiency. This deficiency is analysed by 
Udayapa to consist of six conditions, any one of 
which vitiates the formation of a jati (see 
section 174). 

Vis'esas tu samanya rahita ekavyakti v^ttib. 

Particularity is devoid of generality and is 
found in only one abode abiding in inti¬ 
mate relation with one thing only). (71) 

« 

NOTES 

Here again * devoid of generality * is used to 
differentiate Vis^esa from Dravya, Gupa and Karma 
all of which have generality. ' Ekavyaktiv^ttib ’ 
is used to exclude Samanya, SamavEya and 
Abhava. Annambhatta defines Vis'esa as a quality 
residing in eternal substances and serving to 
differentiate them from each other. The eternal 
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substances in which Vis'esas inhere are the atoms 
of the first four substances, earth, water, light and 
air, and also the five other substances. 

The doctrine of Vis^e^a is necessary in this 
system to account for the distinctive character of ^ 
each of the substances, and the atoms. Thf^ 
doctrine is put forward by Pras'astapada, It has 
been much criticised by later NaiyAyikas on the 
ground that the atoms themselves can be assumed 
to possess inherent distinctiveness and the 
conception of Vis'esa as a category can be 
renounced. 

Niiya sambandhab samavayab. 

Inherence is an eternal relationship (or 
connection). (72) 


NOTES 

The word ‘ nitya ’ is used to exclude Samyoga 
or Conjunction which is also a relationship, but 
not eternal. The word ‘ Sambandha * is used to 
exclude all other eternal things. 

The Tarka-Sangraha defines inherence as a 
permanent connexion existing between two things 
that are always found inseparable. The per¬ 
manent connexion makes it different from 
conjunction which is a quality and non-etemal 
while inherence is a category and eternal. 
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The following pairs of things have inherence: 
a whole and its parts; a quality and the qualified ; 
motion and moving object; individual and the 
common characteristic ; pai^icularity and eternal 
substance in which it inheres. 

/ According to the Vais'esikas, SamavKya is 
not perceived but only inferred. 

Pratiyogi jfianadhlnajfiano’bhavab. 

Non-existence (or Negation) is that cogni¬ 
tion which depends upon the conception of a 
counter-entity, (73) 


NOTES 

Non-existence or Negation is that which 
necessarily depends upon the conception 
of its counter-entity. It is the opposite of 
negation. Thus the pratiyogi of *ghat&bhava' 
(non-existence of a pot) is the ghata (pot) itself; 
we cannot cognise the ‘ non-existence of the 
pot ’ without thinking of the pot. (See sec¬ 
tions 10 and 53.) 

Having defined the categories, the author 
now proceeds to deal with the definition of the 
subdivisions of each of the categories in order. 
He takes up the subdivisions of Dravya or 
Substance. 
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Pfthivitva samanyavatl gandhavatl ca 

PVthivI. 

Earth is in intimate union with its generality 
(Earthness) and is that which has odour. (74) 

NOTES 

According to the Nyaya-Vais^esika, odour is 
the differentiating quality of Earthy substance, 
possessed by no other substance. If it is objected 
that a stone has no smell, the reply is that the 
smell is there but is imperceptible and can be 
perceived when the stone is burnt to ashes. If 
it is pointed out that water and air have smell, the 
reply is that it is due to the presence of earthy 
particles mixed in water and air. 

Aptva jatimatyah sltasparsavatya apal^. 

Water is that which has cool touch and is 
in intimate union with its genus. (75) 

NOTES 

Cool-touch is the differentiating feature of 
water. If a slab of marble feels cool it is due 
to the presence of particles of water, if hot water 
is hot, it is due to the presence of light (heat). 
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Thus the Naiy&ylkas explain away any objec¬ 
tion. 


‘ ^ Tejastva jatiyogi usiiaspars'avat tejab. 

Light is that which has hot touch and is in 
intimate relation with its genus. (76) 

Vayutva jatiyogi aropaspars'avan vayub. 

Air is that which is in intimate union with 
its genus, which has touch but no colour. (77) 

NOTES 

Having no colour and having touch are the 
characteristics that pertain to air. Ether, Time, 
Space and Soul are colourless but are without touch. 
Earth, Water and Light have touch and colour. 
The only substance combining in itself possession 
of touch and colourlessness is Air. 


I 

, S'abda gunam akas'am. 


Ether is that which has the quality of 
sound. (78) 
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NOTES 

The word quality iu the definition em¬ 
phasises the fact that sound is a quality and not 
a substance as some other systems maintain. It 
is the specific,. characterising, differentiating 
quality of Ether. It is a quality possessed b:|( 
no other substance. S> D. S. defines Ether as 
the seat of that particularity which coexists 
with a special quality Sound) that is 

created but not produced from conjunction. 
The quality of sound is proved to belong 
to Ether by a disjunctive reasoning, by 
showing that no other substance is capable 
of having it as its distinguishing quality 
as follows: 

Sound must abide in some substance as it is 
a quality. This abode cannot be Earth, Air, 
Water or Light because the specific qualities of 
these four agree in having three common features: 
having the similar quality of a causal substance 
as their antecedent; being produced by contact 
with fire ; and being perceptible. Sound has only 
the third qualification and hence cannot be the 
distinguishing feature of these four substances. 
Nor can it be Space, Time or Mind, because 
sound is a specific quality, while these 
three have no specific qualities. Nor can it 
abide in the Soul, because it is perceptible by 
external senses, while the prbperties of the Soul 
are not. Therefore it must abide in Ether. 


5 
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Aditya parivartanotpadya paratvaparatva 
asamavayikarapadharah paratvaparatva 
anadhikaranam kalal?. 

Time is that substance which is the abode of. 
the non-intimate cause of posteriority and 
priority produced by the motion of the sun and 
which is not at the same time an abode of the 
posteriority and priority themselves. (79) 

NOTES 

The Tarka Sangraha defines Time as the 
special cause of notions like the past, etc. But 
S^ivadityas is elaborate and more significant. 
Pad. points out the merits of the definition as 
follows: the phrase non-intimate cause ’ is used 
to exclude Soul which is also the cause of the 
notions of priority and posteriority ; the phrase 
not being the abode of posteriority and priority ’ 
is used to prevent overlapping with Quality ; the 
phrase * produced by the motion of the sun ’ is 
introduced to exclude Space. 






Aditya saihyoganutpadya paratvaparatva- 
samavayi karanadharab paratvaparatva- 
• nadhikaranam dik. 


Space is that which is an abode of the non¬ 
intimate cause of posteriority and priority, but 
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which is not produced by the movements of the 
sun and which is not an abode of posteriority 

and priority. (80) 

NOTES 

The special significance of the various ex-, 
pressions here is as above. 

B. P. defines Space as the cause of the 
notions of far and near. S. D. S. defines Space as 
that which, not being Time, is co-extensive and is 
devoid of any special quality. The distinction 
between Time and Space can be put thus : Time 
is the cause of the usage with reference to now 
and before -, Space is the cause of usage with 
reference to near and far. 

The special condition which diversifies Time 
is production or any kind of action while in the 
case of Space it is contact with corporeal objects. 

It is noteworthy that in the definitions of 
Time, Space and Ether, no term indicative 
of j&ti or class is used. It is due to the fact 
that in these three cases no genus is possible; 
they are each one only. For, the conception of 
genus involves a plurality of objects. 

3TIr«n I 

Atmatva samanyavan buddhiguna atma, 

Soul has self-hood as its generality, i.e,^ is 
in intimate relation with its own generality, 
and is the substance characterised by the 
quality of cognition. (81) 
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NOTES 

The existence of the soul is inferred from the 
fact that there must be some substance in which 
cognition resides. It cannot abide in any of the 
other eight substances. Therefore a ninth sub-' 
^stance must be admitted as the abode of qualities 
like buddhi, iccha, sukha, dubkha, etc. Also the 
existence of organs of sense and their appropriate 
objects implies a distinct knower who can use 
them. 

In this connection the distinction between 
the soul and body is also clear. Though the 
body undergoes change as the various stages of 
childhood, youth, old age pass by, the soul remains 
the same. The soul is all-pervading capable of 
experiencing, the feelings in several parts of the 
body at the same time, while the mind is atomic 
and capable of one experience only at a time. 
According to the VaisKesika conception cognition 
arises as follows: the soul is first conjoined with 
the mind, the mind with the sense-organ, and the 
sense-organ with the object. 

Manastvajatiyogi spars'asanyam kriyadhi— 
karanam mana^. 

•Mind is the abode of activity devoid of touch 
and is in intimate relation with the generality 
of its own nature. (82) 
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NOTES 

Pad. ‘ Void of touch ’ is put in to exclude all 
tangible things like a jar, etc.; * abode of activity * 
excludes all intangible things like ether; i.e., 
without touch, with activity, covered by the genus 
of mindness and possessing a class—this is th^ 
definition of Mind. 

Mind is conceived by this system as a sense- 
organ but internal. It is the instrument of the 
cognition of pleasure, pain, etc. Activity is said 
to abide in the Mind, because the other four in¬ 
corporeal substances—Space, Time, Ether and 
Soul—being all-pervading can have no motion, 
while Mind alone of incorporeal substances has a 
limited dimension and hence can act. Mind being 
intangible is inferred. 

Kapada’s proof of the Mind is the fact that 
knowledge is produced or not according as there 
exists or not the conjunction of Mind with Soul, 
sense-organs and objects. Gautama’s proof: 
Non-simultaneous origin of cognition is the sign 
of Mind. 

The existence of the Mind is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for the Naiyayika theory of perception. No 
sense-organ can produce perception unless the 
Mind acts as a mediating link between it and the 
Soul. If Mind is not admitted we must get a 
simultaneous cognition of all perceptions through 
all organs as the Soul is all pervading. But that 
does not happen. So the Mind has to be admitted. 

One interesting theory in connection with 
the Mind is the conception that the Mind goes 
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into a fleshy hiding place called ‘ Purltat ’ (identi¬ 
fied by some with the pericardium), when the 
individual is in sleep. That is supposed to account 
for the absence of mental activity in deep sleep., 

« 

Having now defined all the nine substances, 
^ivaditya next proceeds to define all the qualities 
one by one: 

Rapatvajatimac cak§urmatragrahyo guno 
rOpam. 

Colour is that quality which can be perceiv¬ 
ed only by the eye and which possesses the 
generality of colour. (83) 


NOTES 

Colour of all the seven kinds abides in Earth; 
only white abides in Water, and Light; brilliant 
white in the latter, mild in the former. 

S'ankara Misrra prescribes four necessary 
conditions for the perception of colour: magnitude, 
light, not being overpowered by a stronger light 
and the property of colour. 

Rasatvajatiyogi rasanagrahyo guiio rasa)?. 
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Taste is that quality which is apprehended 
by the organ of taste and which is in intimate 
relation with the generality of taste. (84) 

ETopn^ gort I 


Gandhatvajatiyogi ghrapagrahyo guno 
gandhaljL. 


Odour is that quality which is apprehended 
by the organ of smell and which is in intimate 
relation with the generality of odour. (85) 

NOTES 

In this and the immediately preceding one 
the word * matra * (only) is not needed as there is 
no possibility of these two qualities being per¬ 
ceived by any other sense-organs. 
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Spars'atvajatiyogI spars'anamatragrahyo 
gupab spars'al;^. 

Touch is that quality which is apprehended 
only by the organ of touch and which is in 
intimate relation with the generality of 
touch. (86) 
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NOTES 

‘ Matra ’ (only) is used in this definition to 
exclude Number which is also apprehended by 
the sense of touch in addition to other sense- 
organs. 

Sankhyatva samanyavatl gananasadharana- 
karanam sankhya. 

Number is the special cause of counting and 
is in intimate relation with the generality of 
number. (87) 


NOTES 

The term * asEdharapa karapa ’ is used to 
exclude * sadharapa karapa ’ or general causes 
which are Time, Space, Ad^sta, God, etc. 

Number is the first of the ten qualities 
enumerated together here which reside in all 
substances. They pertain to substance in general 
and not to any particular kind of substance and 
hence they cannot be special characteristics 
which distinguish one substance from another. 
All these qualities connote an aspect or state of a 
thing and not any attribute inherent in the thing 
itself. They are notional rather than material. 
They are * aropita * . . . Number is a subjec¬ 
tive property.” (T. S. B., p. 160.) 
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The number one is eternal in eternal things 
and non-etemal in products, while duality and 
the rest are only non-eternal as they are made 
up by coi^nting of units. 


•nn I 



Parimanatvajatiyogi nianavyavaharasa- 
dharana karanam parimanam. 


Dimension is the special cause of the com¬ 
mon usage of measurement and is in intimate 
relation with the generality of its class. (88) 







Prthaktvajatiyogi prthakvyavaharasa- 
dharana karanam prthaktvam. 

Severalty is the special cause of differentia¬ 
tion (of one thing from another) and is in 
intimate relation with the generality of 
severalty. ( 89 ) 


NOTES 

Some texts adopt the reading ' p^thak tvatva \ 
This is involved in the meaning; it means the 
quality of being severalty. 
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B. P. understands by severalty the cause of 
separating one thing from all the rest, the 
determination of the identity of one thing by 
separating it from all others. 

Severalty has to be carefully distinguished" 
from mutual negation. When we say A is 
different from B, we certainly imply that A is a 
certain person. But in mutual negation there is 
denial of sameness of nature. This is as much as 
to say, severalty is a material distinction while 
mutual negation is notional. 

I 

Saiiiyogatva s^manyavan anityali sam- 
bandhab sariiyogab. 

Conjunction is a non-eternal relation and 
possesses the generality of its quality. (90) 

NOTES 


See Section 29. 

Vibhagatva saraanyavan vibhakta pratyaya- 
sadharana karanam vibhagab* 

Disjunction possesses the generality of its 
property and is the special cause of the 
separation (of two things joined together). (91) 
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NOTES 

Disjunction should not be taken as the 
negation of conjunction, for then its place would 
be in ‘ abhEva \ “ It denotes an actual separation 

which produces the destruction of a previous 
contact. Further Disjunction denotes not the act df 
separating which will be a k^ya (act) but the 
state which results from the act of separation ” 
(T. S. B.) 

Paratvatva samEnyavat paravyavahErasad- 
harana karaijam paratvam. Aparatvatva- 
samanyayogy aparavyavaharasadharaija 
karanam aparatvam. 

Posteriority possesses the generality of its 
own property and is the special cause of the 
common usage of (the word) posterior. Priority 
is in intimate relation with the generality of its 
own nature and is the special cause of the 
common usage of (the word) prior. (92) 

NOTES 

These notions of posteriority and priority are 
** nothing more than relations of corporeal things 
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to time and space expressed in the form of qualities 
for the purpose of marking their varying degrees 
(Athalye). 


«> 



ariftnspi: fflt: I 


Buddhitva sftmanyavatl atinasTayabL prakas'o 
buddhib. 


Cognition possessing the generality of its 
own nature is the light abiding in the Soul. (93) 

NOTES 

In this definition, the word ‘ atmamya/ 
abiding in the soul, is used to exclude the light of 
the sun, lamp, etc., as these also are lights. The 
word light, prakas'a, is used to exclude the other 
qualities of soul like desire, pleasure, etc., because 
they too reside in the soul. 

Jin. explains * light abiding in the soul * as 
follows : cognition is of the nature of light because 
it dispels the darkness of ignorance and illumi¬ 
nates all objects to the mind's eye. 

(See Section 139.) 




Sukhatvasamanyavan nirupadhy anukcila- 
vedyam Bukhara. 
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Pleasure possesses the generality of its nature 
and is felt as agreeable without any qualifi¬ 
cation. (94) 


NOTES 

The qualification put in to emphasise that 
pleasure must be felt desirable for its own sake 
and not as due to its being a means to some other 
end. Being an experience of the soul it is 
subjective. The Saftkhyas, however, regard 
Pleasure and Pain as attributes possessed by 
things ; which is certainly not so philosophical a 
view. The Tarka-Dlpika defines Pleasure as the 
agreeable feeling that arises in the individual ex¬ 
perience of each person and is expressed by such 
terms as, ** I am happy and the like. 

Dubkhatvasamanyavan nirupadhi prati- 
kulavedyam dubkham. 

Pain possesses the generality. of its own 
nature, and is felt as disagreeable without any 
qualification. (95) 

Icchatva samanyavatl arthitva lak^aiia iccha 
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Desire is characterised by the yearning for 
an object and possesses the generality of its 
nature. (96) 


NOTES 

** Pad. That quality the virtue of which ia 
usually attributed in common usage to one while 
desiring or wishing for something is called 
Desire. 

Sls=^Ir>R5; \ 

Dve^atvajatiman prajvalanatmakah dve^ali. 

Hatred shows its nature in blazing up and 
possesses the generality of its nature. (97) 

NOTES 

S'ivaditya uses rather an apt simile to define 
anger as the blaze of a fiame. 

Prayatnatva samanyavan prayatnavya- 
vaharasadharana karanam prayatnah. 

Volition possesses the generality of its 
nature and is the special cause of the 
empirical forms of volition. (98) 
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NOTES 

Volition is an attribute of the soul, to be 
carefully differentiated from the external act. It 
denotes the internal activity which is the cause of 
the act; characterised by such mental effort as its 
attribute, it excludes the act itself. 

m 

P. D. S. defines it as the cause of the activity 
which is able to acquire what is desirable or avoid 
what is undesirable and is not the activity itself. 

Gurutvatva jatimat ekavrtti adyapatana 

asamavayi karanam gurutvam. 

Gravity possesses the quality of its genus 
and is the non-intimate cause of the first act 
of falling and abides in one thing only. (99) 

NOTES 

Pad. gives another reading ‘ Ekavrtti patana- 
sadhSrapa kErapam gurutvam 

In the definition given in the text the word 
‘ adya,’ (first) is used to exclude velocity which 
is the cause of subsequent acts of falling ; the word 
* ekavrtti ’ (abiding in one thing) is used to exclude 
Saihyoga and VibhEga which, though they may 
produce the first act of falling, require two things. 
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Dravatvatva jatimat ekavytti adyasyandan^ 
asamavayi karanam dravatvam. 

Fluidity possesses the generality of its nature 
and is the non-intimate cause of the first flow 
and resides in one thing only. (100) 

I 

Snehatva samanyavan dravatvatva s'unyab 
sangrahasadharana karanam snehah. 

Viscidity possesses the generality of its 
nature and is the special cause of the aggluti¬ 
nation of particles and does not possess the 
quality of fluidity. (101) 


Sarfiskaratvajatiman svotpattyavasthapa- 
dako gun ah samskara]^. 

« 

Predisposition possesses the generality of 
its nature and is that quality which produces 
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in its abode the condition in which it was at 
its production (or which is capable of bringing 
about the condition which it had when it 
originally arose). (102) 

NOTES 


(See Section 46.) 

The Td-rkika~Raksa defines impression as a 
force which produces effects exactly similar to 
itself by some internal power, and without 
external agency- 

« 

The three varieties of Saihskara are ‘ Vega ’ 
(Velocity), Impression, and Inertia. The reason 
for their being grouped together is that in each 
case there is a predisposition left by the first 
activity which facilitates a further action. Of 
these three Velocity resides in Earth, Water, Air, 
Light and Mind ; that is, all the substances having 
a limited dimension. * BhEvana * impression 
relates to cognition only and hence pertains to 
the Soul. Inertia belongs to Earth. 



Dharmatvasamanyavan sukhasadharana- 

karanam dharmab. 

Merit possesses the generality of its nature 

and is the special instrumental cause of 

pleasure. (103) 

6 
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NOTES 


(See Section 48.) 

Merit arises as the result of performing 
actions which are enjoined by the Vedas. It is 
popularly spoken of as pupya 



Adharmatva Bamanyavan dufekhasadharana 
karai^ani adharmab. 

Demerit possesses the generality of its 
nature, and is the special instrumental cause 
of pain. (104) 

NOTES 

Demerit arises as the result of performing 
prohibited actions. 

S'abdatvasamanyayogI s'rotragrahyo gunab 
s^abdah* 

Sound is that which is in union with the 
generality of its nature and is that which is 
apprehended by the organ of hearing. (105) 
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Having defined all the 24 qualities, the 
author proceeds to define the five kinds of action. 


Utk^epanatva jatimat urdhvades'a saiiiyoga 
karanam karmotk^epanam. 


Motion upwards possesses the genus of its 
nature and is the action which causes contact 
with the upper region. (106) 


>1 I 


Apaksepan a tvajatimat adhod es'asarhy oga 

karanam karmapak^epanam. 

Motion downwards possessing the genus of 
its nature is the action which produces contact 
with the downw’ard region. (107) 

3TTf faJ i 


Akuflcanatvajatimat vakratvapadakam kar¬ 
ma akuhcanam. 

Contraction (or motion towards oneself) 
possesses the genus of its nature and is the 
action which causes retrograde motion. (108) 
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PrasAraijiatvajditimat nutv^p^dakain karma 
pras^raijam. 

« 

Expansion possesses the genus of its nature 
and is the action which brings about motion 

in a straight direction. (109) 

Gamanatvajatimat aniyatades'a sarhyoga 
karanam karma gamanam. 

Motion in general, possessing the genus 
of its nature, is the action which causes contact 
with any region indefinitely. (110) 

Now the author proceeds to define Generality. 

to: I i 

Vyapakamatram samanyam param; vya- 

I 

pyamatram samanyam a param ; vyapya- 
vyapakobhayarapam samanyam para- 
param. 
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Widest generality is that which only 
pervades other things (but is never pervaded); 
narrowest generality is that which is pervaded 
only (but never pervades other things); middle 
(or intermediate) generality is that which 
partakes of the nature of both pervader and 
pervaded. (Ill) 


NOTES 

See Sections 7, 52 and 70. 

Widest generality is exactly equivalent to 
the Summum Genus of the * Tree of Porphyry ’ 
familiar to students of European Deductive Logic. 
Narrowest generality is comparable to Infima 
Species. Intermediate generality is exactly like 
Proximate Genus. 

sn>m: I 

Anadib santab pragabhavah. 

Antecedent non-existence is that which has 
no beginning but is capable of an end. (112) 

NOTES 

Antecedent non-existence refers to the nega¬ 
tion of a thing before its coming into existence, 
and it is destroyed when its counter-entity is pro¬ 
duced. Antecedent non-existence can also be 
regarded as one of the causes producing a thing. 
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It is included in the eight general causes of all 
things: God, His knowledge, His desire. His 
action, Adys^a (merit and demerit), Time, Space 
and Antecedent Non-existence. 

I 

« 

Sadiranantal;! pradhvaihsabhavati. 

Consequent non-existence (e.e., non-existence 
due to destruction) has a beginning but no 
end. (113) 

AnSidiranantali samsargabhavo’tyantabhSi- 

vab. 

Absolute non-existence is relational non¬ 
existence and is beginningless and endless. (114) 

NOTES 

The four kinds of non-existence are re¬ 
grouped into two kinds: 

(1) SathsargEbhava or negation by relation. 

(2) Anyonyabhava or negation of identity. 

The 1st is again divided into Pragabhava, 
Pr^hvarfisabhava and Atyantabhava. Though 
S'ivaditya mentions saihsargabhava in connection 
with atyantabhava only, really it includes the 
three. 
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As Ghat© puts it, the distinction between 
saihsargabh^va and anyony&bhSLva is that in the 
former the counter-entity is characterised by some 
connection like conjunction or inherence, while 
in anyonyabhava, the counter-entity is charac¬ 
terised by identity- 

’TO: I 

Tadatmya nisedho anyonyabhaval 3 i. 

Reciprocal non-existence is denial of 
identity. (115) 

NOTES 


See Section 114. 

Having defined the Categories in full Sivaditya 
proceeds to their examination. 

PARIKSA KHANDA 

SUBDIVISION AND EXAMINATION 

Nityatvam pradhvarhsa virahafe. 

Eternity is being without destruction. (116) 

NOTES 

Other definitions of Eternity are: a thing 
is called eternal of which we cannot predicate 
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antecedent negation or consequent negation; or 
eternal is that which is without the relation of 
past, present and future. 

Anityatvam pradhvarhsavattvan]. 

Non-etemity is liability to destruction, (117) 

’W«n?5: i 

Niravayavab kriyavan paramanub. 

An atom is that which is without parts and 
is active. (118) 


NOTES 

Pad. defines an atom as that which is not a 
product and is possessed of action in intimate 
relation. The term * niravayavah ’ (being with¬ 
out parts) is used to differentiate an atom from 
binaries and all produced things. The term 
* kriyavan ’ (possessed of action) is used to dis¬ 
tinguish the atom from Ether and the like which 
are also without parts, but do not possess action. 
It is suggested by Pad. that * samavayi sambandhe- 
na * (by intimate relation) has to be assumed 
before ‘ possessed of action ’ in order to exclude 
Space and Time which are without parts and 
possessed of action but general abodes of every¬ 
thing. 
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Dravya samavayi karanam avayavab. 

Part is that which is the inherent cause of 
substance, (119) 


NOTES 

The relation between part and whole is 
according to the NySya-Vais'esika an instance of 
Inherence. 

Pragabhavavat karyam. 

A product is one that has antecedent non¬ 
existence. (120) 


NOTES 

Pad- defines effect as the counter>entity of 
antecedent negation. 

• 

The definition of effect given in the text 
brings us to the special Nyaya-Vais'esika theory 
of causation known as AsatkSryavada *, t.e., the 
theory that the effect is non-existent before pro¬ 
duction and is quite distinct from its cause. This 
theory along with the doctrine of Inherence 
(SamavEya) involved in it constitutes the corner¬ 
stone of the Nyaya-Vais'esika realism. In the 
history of philosophical development in India a 
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battle royal has been waged time after time bet¬ 
ween this Naiyayika theory of the non-existence 
of the effect before production and the Sajhkhya 
theory of the co-existence of the effect with the 
cause and the Vedanta theory of the reality of. 
the cause and unreality of the effect, and the 
fiauddha theory that an effect is produced 
from an unreal cause. A.thalye summarises the 
criticism against the NyEya-Vais'esika theory by 
saying that if the effect is totally distinct from 
the cause there can be found no determining 
principle to establish the relation of causality 
between two things and it will amount to saying 
that the effect is produced from nothing. The 
reply is that unless the effect is supposed to be 
quite distinct from the cause we cannot account 
for the obvious difference between the two. The 
whole metaphysical realism of Nyaya Vais^esika 
depends on this doctrine of causation. 

Dravyanarambhakam karyadravyam antya- 
vayavi. 

« 

Ultimate composite (is that which cannot 
have further parts) is a produced substance 
which is incapable of giving rise to a 
substance. (121) 

I 

NOTES 

S^iyaditya, in this, in the preceding and a 
few following sections, is giving a series of 
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definitions and descriptions of terms which are 
necessary to be used in the examination of 
substances. (Sections 116—135.) 

As an illustration, the definition of a pot may 
be taken. It is an ultimate composite. It is 
itself produced but it does not produce any other 
substances. 

Bhogayatanam antyavayavi s'arirairi. 

Body is that ultimate composite which is the 
abode of enjoyment. (122) 

NOTES 

Since the soul is all-pervading, it is the body 
that provides a seat of enjoyment. 


Svasamaveta sukha dubkhanyatara sak^at- 
karo bhogab. 

Enjoyment is the direct experience of 
either pleasure or pain in intimate union with 
oneself, (123) 

NOTES 

The word anyatara (either) is used to avoid 
the possibility of simultaneous perception of both. 
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One cannot have experience of other people's 
pleasures and pains and hence ‘ union with one¬ 
self ' is specified. Also it is distinguished from 
God’s experience which cannot be said to be 
enjoyment as He has no pleasure or pain of His 

own. 

% 

Yadavacchinna atmani bhogalj tadaya- 
tanam. 

That, limited by which, the soul can have 
enjoyment, is the abode of enjoyment. (124) 

I 

Sak^atkari jfianakaranam atindriyam indri- 
yam. 

Sense-organ is that which is the special 
cause of direct perception and which is itself 
supersensuous. (] 25) 


NOTES 

An alternative reading is to omit * atindri¬ 
yam The term ‘ special instrument of direct 
perception' is meant to exclude inference which 
though an instrument of knowledge is not direct 
perception. * Manana ’ or contemplation also 
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leads to direot perception but it is not * atlndriya ’ 
(supersensuous). The definition also excludes God 
who is both an instrument of direct perception 
and supersensuous but is not ‘ indriya 

Pad. equates the definition with the follow¬ 
ing : It is a supersensuous active instrumental 
cause of activity characterised by possession of 
direct perception. 

»rTf>Rt i 

Jaayamanataya atmano bhogakaraijam 

I 

vi^ayab. 

That which is the cause of enjoyment to 
the soul by reason of its being known is 
object. (126) 


NOTES 

The distinction between the senses which 
are also means of enjoyment and object lies in the 
fact that the latter gives rise to enjoyment only 
by means of its being known. That is, the object 
must be cognisable and must give rise to pleasure 
or pain. 

A variation in reading in this definition is the 
omission of the word ‘ jnEyarnSnatayS It is 
necessary for the meaning, and can be easily 
assumed as involved in the text. 

In the foregoing sections SfivEditya has been 
explaining all the terms employed in his definitions 
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of substances, such as ‘ nityatva,’ * aiju,’ 
‘ avayava,’ ‘ karya,’ ‘ s'arlra,* ‘ bhoga,’ * indriya,’ 
* visaya,’ etc. This kind of explanation continues 
up to section 135. Then he takes up Qualities 
for examination. 

% 5 | I ^ I 

II 


Parthiva matrendhanam tejo bhaumam; 
jala matrendhanam tejo divyam ; parthiva- 
jalendhanam teja audaryam; nirindha- 
nam teja akarajam ; tac ca suvarnadi. 


Earthy light is that which has for its fuel 
earthy matter; celestial light is that which 
has for its fuel water; gastric light is that 
which has both earthy and watery fuel; 
mineral light is independent of fuel; the last 
is gold and the like. (127) 

NOTES 


See Section 13. 



Sakala karai^a yaugapadyam utpattih- 
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Creation (or production) is the simultaneous 
co-existence of all the causes. (128) 

Aneke^am ekak^ana sanibandho yauga- 
padyam. 

Simultaneous co-existence means several 
things being conjoined with one moment of 
time. (129) 

si>ra; 

I 

Vibhaganutpadya vibhaga pragabhava 
sambaddha karmavacchinnab k a 1 a b 
ksanab* 

A moment is that unit of time during which 
an action is produced prior to its disjunction 
from another unit and having not yet produced 
another disjunction. (130) 

NOTES 

(The translation of the definition of a 
moment has been adapted from Brajendranath 
SeaPs Positive Sciences of ike Ancient Hindus)^ 
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Pad. defines a moment as that time whioh 
covers an action together with the antecedent 
negation of the resultant disjunction. When two 
things that were together are separated, the first 
thing to take place is an action and next 
follows the disjunction. The interval between 
th'ese two is one moment. 

¥ 

Tanmatravasthayi k^anikam. 

That which is existent only for that duration 
is momentary. (131) 

Sthitirvartamanatvam ; tac ca prak sambad- 
dhasvabhavarahitas varnpavattvam; 
svakaryapragabha vasambandhitva m va. 

Existence is the being of a thing. That is, 
a thing exists when it partakes of the nature 
of being the negation of its antecedent non¬ 
existence ; or (it may be defined as) that which 
is connected with the antecedent non-existence 
of its own product. (132) 
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NOTES 

Pad. reads * virahah ’ instead of * rahita 
Instead of the second clause, another is taken 
by Jin: PrEgabhEva pradhvaiiisabhava rahita 
svarupavattvam. The meaning is not changed. A 
thing is said to exist when its antecedent non¬ 
existence is destroyed and its subsequent non¬ 
existence is not yet produced. 

sisw: I 

Vinas'ab pradhvamsab. 

Destruction is being put an end to. (133) 

Siartrasambandhena jflanavattvam k^etraj- 
ftatvam. 

Being the knower of the field (t.e., being an 
individual soul) is being possessed of knowledge 
due to association with body. (134) 

NOTES 

Pad. interprets this to mean that the in¬ 
dividual soul has knowledge only by conjunction 
with a body, i.e., by means of sense-organs, and 
therefore the knowledge of the individual 
souls is produced. While God’s knowledge is 
1 
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eternal and independent, the soul’s knowledge is 
non-eternal and dependent on sense-organs. 

Pratyatmasamavetadh armadharmopa- 
grhitatvam pratyatinani^thatvam. 

Being attached to every individual soul 
means learning the merit and demerit which 
are in intimate relation with each soul. (135) 

NOTES 

This doctrine of merit and demerit under the 
title of Adrsta plays an important role in the 
Nyaya-Vaisfesika system. (See Introduction, 
Section XVII and Section 48.) 

I 

Sitadinam saptanam sitatvadikam lak^apam. 

Madhuradinam madhuratvadikam. 

Gandhayoh surabhitvasurabhitve. 

Sitadinam sitatvadikam. 

Ekatvadmarn ekatvadikam. 

Aputvadmarn anutvadikam. 
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The seven colours beginning with white 
have for their definition, possessing whiteness, 
etc. 

Sweetness and the rest have for their 
definition possession of sweetness, etc. 

I 

For odours, fragrance and non-fragrance. 

For coolness and the rest, possessing the 
quality of coolness and the rest. 

For oneness and the rest, the possession of 
oneness and the rest. 

For minuteness and other dimensions, pos¬ 
session of the quality of being minute and the 
rest. (136) 


II 


Karmasamavayikaranakab samyogab kar- 
majah* 

Sarhyogasamavayikaraijiakah samyogab 
saiiiyogajab; 

Karmasama vay ikaraiiako vibh agab kar- 
majab 
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VibhagAsamavayikaranako vibhago vibha- 
gajab. 

An action-born conjunction is one that has 
action for its non-intimate cause. 

’a conjunction-born conjunction is one that 
has another conjunction for its non-intimate 
cause. 

An action-born disjunction has an action as 
its non-intimate cause. 

A disjunction-born disjunction is one that 
has another disjunction for its non-intimate 
cause. (137) 




Aditya saiiiyogotpadye paratvaparatve 
kalakrte; aditya samyoganutpadye parat¬ 
vaparatve dikkrte. 

Posteriority and priority ’which are brought 
about in connection with the Sun refer to Time. 
Postpriority and priority which are brought 
about unconnected with the Sun refer to 
Space. (138) 
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NOTES 


(See Section 79.) 

1 fTR- 

»Tp^: I 

6hd.vand.sd,dhd.ranak&ranam jf!id.nam sm^tib; 
asiurtinlpam jflanam anubhavat. 

Remembrance is that knowledge which has 
for its special cause mental impression. Know¬ 
ledge which is not of the form of remembrance 
is apprehension. (139) 


NOTES 

Knowledge or cognition is of two kinds : (1) 
Remembrance is that cognition of which the 
special cause is the impression left behind by a 
first cognition. (2) A first cognition which is 
knowledge other than remembrance; t.e., every 
new cognition which is not the 'repetition of a 
previous cognition is called ‘ anubhava \ 


f 

Tattvanubhavah prama; atattvanubhavab 
aprama. 
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Right apprehension is the cognising of the 
real nature of a thing. Wrong apprehension 
is the erroneous cognition of a thing. (140) 

NOTES 

. The definition of tattva already given in 
section 64 explains how tattva is ‘ anSropitam 
rnpam/ i.e., that nature of a thing which is not 
due to any superimposition by the mind. The 
same thought is taken up here ; and right appre¬ 
hension is defined as the experiencing of the real 
nature of things. This takes us to the NySya 
theory of knowledge and the relation between the 
knower and the known. The Nylya-Vais'esika is 
a strict realism and believes that things are other 
than the knowledge of them ; it attempts to treat 
of knowledge which arises in the soul as capable 
of giving rise to the cognition of the real nature of 
things by a relation called * SvatQpa-sambandha * 
(Cf. I. P., Vol. II, p. 136). Wrong apprehension 
is the taking a thing to be other than what it is 
in reality. This is also called ‘ bhrama \ 

An alternate reading is atattvajn&nam 
instead of atattvEnubhavah* 

Anavadh&ranam jftEnam sarhs'aya^. 

AvadhEraiia rapatattvajflanam viparyayab. 

Doubt is cognition which is not certain. 
Erroneous knowledge is cognition which is false 
but of the nature of certitude. (141) 
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NOTES 

All right knowledge must be certain in 
character. If knowledge is uncertain it is in¬ 
correct apprehension. There are two varieties of 
incorrect apprehension. Doubt or Saihs'aya is 
one where with reference to the same subject two 
or more alternatives are predicable. A typical 
example is that on seeing an object in the distance 
we get a doubt, * is it a post or a man ’ ? The 
other variety of misapprehension is Viparyaya 
or Error. Here there is certitude ; but it is wrong 
certitude. A typical example is mistaking a rope 
for a snake. The cogniser is quite certain it is a 
snake; but the cognition is erroneous. This is 
called technically in psychology as illusion, whore 
a wrong meaning is attached and a perception 
takes place. 

The difference between Doubt and Error is 
that the latter has the appearance of Right Know¬ 
ledge while the former is a state of undecided 
perception. 

Ajftayamanakaranajanyab tattvanubbavab 
pratyak^aprama. 

Right knowledge by means of Perception is 
the cognition of truth produced by an 
instrumental cause which is not itself cog¬ 
nisable. (142) 
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NOTES 

Perceptive knowledge has for its cause the 
sense-organs and their contact with objects. 
These sense organs have already been explained 
to be ‘ atindriya,’ supersensuous, i.e., not percept¬ 
ible. (See Section 125). Perceptive knowledge 
differs from anumiti in this feature, because 
the latter has a cognition as the instrumental 
cause as will be seen in the sequel. 

Jflayamanakaranajanyas tattvanubhavo 
anuiriitipratna. 

Right knowledge by means of inference (or 
Inferred Knowledge) ie cognition of Truth 
brought about by an instrumental cause which 
is cognisable. (143) 


NOTES 

This instrumental cause which is cognisable 
is identified with * lifiga * or indicatory mark. 
This can be known; and only as it is known is 
inference possible. (This ‘ lifiga * is dealt with in 
a later section.) 

According to the SaptapadUrthl only two 
sources of Right Knowledge are recognised : Per¬ 
ception and Inference. This limitation to two is 
characteristic of the Vais'e^ika system, while the 
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Nyftya system recognises four, i.e., Comparison 
and Verbal knowledge in addition. This limitation 
to two has made some assert that the Sapia^ 
padarthl must be considered a Vais'e^ika manual. 

(See Introduction, Section 1.) 

Prama’yogavyavacchinnam pramanam. 

Proof is that which is never unconnected 
with true knowledge (and hence is invariably 
followed by true knowledge). (144) 

NOTES 

* Ayogavyavacchinnam ’ means invariable 
association. It is not a mere connection by 
accompaniment (vyaptam). The expression is 
used to take the place of .kara^a or cause, to 
describe the relation of pramEpa to prama, in 
order “ to convey the fact that the means of proof 
does not merely produce knowledge but assures its 
correctness ”. • 

S. D. S. defines ' pramai;;ia * thus : * proof is 
that which is always followed by right apprehen¬ 
sion and is united with the appropriate organ and 
receptacle of knowledge, viz., soul.' Pramapa 
has a double function of producing right know¬ 
ledge and also testing its truth. GafigEnath 
Jha in translating the Tarka-Bha^a renders 
* Pramaua ’ as instrument of right cognition. 
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^H5Hg:F?5fESTt5rq^?1oiq_ | 

Pratyak^a prama ’yoga vyavacchinnani' 
, pratyaksa pramanam; tac ca is'vara- 
ghrana rasana caksus spars'ana s' r o t r a- 
manolaksanam. 

Proof by perception is that which is in 
invariable connection with true knowledge of 
the perceived kind. 

It is sevenfold God’s perception, perception 
resulting from the organs of smell, taste, 
vision, touch, hearing and the mind. (145) 

NOTES 

The mind, according to the definition of 
perception is necessary to mediate between the 
sense-organs and soul. In addition it has certain 
perceptions which are due to itself such as 
pleasure, pain, which are qualities of the soul 
independent of external organs. 

Anumiti prama’yogavyavacchinnam anu- 
manam; tac ca vy&ptipak§adharmata- 
vis'i^t^lihgajfianatn. 
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Proof by Inference is the invariable connec¬ 
tion resulting? in true knowledge of the inferred 
kind. It is the cognition of the mark charac¬ 
terised by invariable concomitance with the 
thing to be proved and pervasion of th© 
subject. (146) 


NOTES 

This section describes the nature of Inference. 
The cause of inferential knowledge is stated to be 
the reflection which sees ‘ the thing to be proved ’ 
to be in invariable concomitance with the mark 
and which also sees the mark as an attribute of 
the subject. The stock example given is the 
inference of Are on a mountain on the reflection 
upon the connection between smokiness and 
fieriness and smokiness being present on the 
mountain. 

I . 


V'yaptis' ca vy^pakasya vyapyadhikarana • 
upadhyabhava vis'i^tab sambandhab. 

Invariable concomitance (or pervasion) is 
that relation where the thing to be proved 
(pervader) co-exists with the mark (the 
pervaded) while at the same time characterised 
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by the absence of any adventitious circum¬ 
stances. (147) 


NOTES 

The all-important conception of Vyapti or 
mvariable concomitance is now dealt with. This 
conception can be interpreted quantitatively or 
qualitatively. If the former, the terms pervasion, 
pervader and pervaded are used. If the latter, 
the terms concomitance, major term (thing to be 
proved), and mark are used. Each of these terms 
is explained by S'ivaditya himself in the succeed¬ 
ing sections. 

(See Introduction for more on Vyapti.) 

‘ Upadhi ’ has been translated into adventi¬ 
tious circumstances as conveying the best mean¬ 
ing in this context. 

(See notes on Sections 52 and 70.) 

The Tarka-Sangraha defines Vyapti as saha- 
oarya-niyama, co-existence or connection as a 
rule, ue., invariability. The Tarka-DlpikU expands 
the meaning further to mean, co-existence of 
sadhana and sadhya (t.e., the probans and the 
probandum) is such that it can never be the count¬ 
er-entity of an absolute negation co-existing 
with the probans. The absence of the thing to be 
inferred can never be found where there is the 
mark (probans). If even one instance be found 
where there is the mark but not the * thing to be 
proved,* the vyapti falls to the ground. So in 
every vyapti two elements are essential: Invari¬ 
ability (t.c., niyatatva) which is the same as 
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absence of any exception; co-existence which is 
known by knowledge of constant association. 
If a contrary instance can be shown this doctrine 
of concomitance will become conditional. That is 
why in the definition given in the text the 
expression ' qualified by absence of adventitious 
circumstances ' is used. * 

3 sqMPi I 

Pakt^adharmata tu vyApyasya pak^asamban- 
dhab. 

Pervasion of the subject means the connection 
of the mark (or pervaded) and the subject 
(that in relation to which the probandwm is 
to be inferred). (148) 

NOTES 

Pad. points out that this connection must 
extend to all the individuals included in the 
subject. This is exactly the conception of 
distribution in formal logic. If this is not secured 
the fault of bhEg£Lsiddhi (unproved of a part of 
the subject) is committed. 

5inq^ I sineq i 

Vyapakam s&dhyam, vyapyam liiigam. 

The pervader is the probandum (or predicate). 
That which is pervaded is the mark (or 
probans). (149) 
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NOTES 

The various terms can be tabulated as 
follows; 

Vyapti or In- lingara or rea- sadhyam o r paksa or sub- 
variable con- son or middle major term ject, or minor 
cbmitance or term or pro&o ns or predicate term, 
pervasion. or the pervaded or pervader 
(vyapya) or the (vyapaka) o r 
sadhana. probandum. 

There are three sets of terms* From the 
quantitative point of view, the terms pervasion 
pervader or major term, pervaded or middle term 
and subject or minor term may be used. From 
the qualitative point of view, invariable con¬ 
comitance, reason or probans, probandum and 
subject may be used. Vyapti, liftgam, sadhyam 
and paksa form another set. 

That which pervades, i.e., the pervader is 
widest in extent. That which is pervaded is 
smaller in extent. 

Upadhis'ca sadhanavyapakatve sati sadhya- 

samavyaptib. 

An adventitious circumstance or condition 
is that which is exactly coincident with the 
thing to be inferred but does not pervade the 
reason. (150) 
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NOTES 

(See Textual Introduction.) 

The stock example of upadhi is the red 
flower placed near a crystal giving red appearance 
to the crystal. Thus upEdhi denotes an external 
cause. In the usual syllogism, of fire and 
smoke, smokiness being present wherever fire is 
present is possible only when we grant the upEdhi 
of ‘ contact with wet fuel That is, the condition 
has to pervade the sEdhya (the thing to be in¬ 
ferred) ; but should not pervade smokiness. For 
if it did it would cease to be an upEdhi. That 
condition whose pervasion of the sEdhya is 
necessary to safeguard the inference, is called 
upEdhi. 

(а) 

(б) froqf’T: 

9 

(c) s^nfrl: 

(a) PaksavyEpakalj sapak^aspars'l vipak^a- 
s'flnyab abEdhitavi^ayali asatpratipak^aljL 
kevalEnvayi. 
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(b) Pak^avyapakabsapaki^as'anyab vipak^at- 
vyavyttab abadhitavi^ayab asatpratipak- 
iifaljL kevalavyatirekl. 

(c) Paki^avyapakab sapak^aspars^I vipak^at-. 
vyavfttab abadhitavi§ayab asatpratipak- 
^ah anvayavyatirekl. 

(a) The Reason that has only positive 
invariable concomitance should possess five 
characteristics: (1) being present in all the 
individuals denoted by the subject; (2) being 
present in similar instances; (3) not having 
dissimilar instances; (4) not having its sadhya 
(or pervader) disproved by a stronger proof; 
(5) and not having a rival indicatory mark 
which proves the opposite. 

(b) The Reason that has only negative in¬ 
variable concomitance has the following 
characteristics: (1) being present in all in¬ 
dividuals denoted by the subject; (2) being 
devoid of similar instances; (3) being absent 
from dissimilar instances; (4) not having its 
sadhya disproved by a stronger proof; (5) not 
having a rival reason which proves the opposite. 

(c) The Reason which has positive and nega¬ 
tive concomitance must have the following 
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characteristics: (1) being present in all the 
individuals included in the subject; (2) being 
present in similar instances; (3) being absent 
from dissimilar instances; (4) not having its 
sadhya disproved by a stronger proof; (5) and 

4 

not having a rival reason which proves the 
opposite. (151) 

NOTES 

This section gives an account of the three 
kinds of concomitant relation based on the 
Reason. Of these the third is the perfect type of 
argument, where both positive and negative con¬ 
comitance are possible. In the purely affirmative 
type the nature of the subject is such that no 
negative concomitance is possible. In the purely 
negative type the subject is of such a nature that 
no positive concomitance is possible. 

Sandigdha sadhyadharmatvenopSittatvam 
paksatvam. 

I 

The Subject is one in which the presence of 
the attribute to be inferred (t.e., sadhya) is 
(provisionally, t.e., before proof) taken to be 
doubtful. (152) 

NOTES 

The thesis or proposition before being proved 
is in the nature of a doubt, provisionally assumed. 

8 
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The proposition raises the question whether the 
subject has a particular attribute, that is, the 
thing to be proved. 

Nis'cita sadhyadhikaranatvam sapak^atvam. 

Nis'cita sadhyabhavadhikaranatvam vipak- 
^atvam. 

Similar instance is one which has been as¬ 
certained to be the abode of the thing to be 
inferred. 

Dissimilar instance is one which has been 
ascertained to be devoid of the thing to be 
inferred. (153) 

Svarthatvam artharapatvam, pararthatvam 
s'abdarapatvam. 

Inference for oneself is of the nature of un¬ 
derstanding the meaning. 

Inference for another is in the form of 
words, (154) 
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NOTES 

This distinction is, according Keith, first 
introduced by PrasrastapEda. (L L. A. chapter on 
Inference). 

The inference for another is the famous five- 
membered Indian Syllogism. Essentially th« 
process of inference in both forms is the same. 
But the inference for another is fully worked 
out. rhetorical and dialectical. 

S^abdasyapi anumanavii^yatvena avinabha- 

vopajlvakatvena va anumanatvam. 

S'abda also is to be considered as an In¬ 
ference because it has got the same object as 
inferential proof and it depends upon the rela¬ 
tion of invariable concomitance. (155) 

NOTES 

I 

This section can also be given a different 
meaning in consonance with the previous section 
(154) as follows: 

Inference for another which is characterised 
by words is also of the same nature as inference 
for oneself because it has also invariable and 
necessary connection and has for its object in¬ 
ferred knowledge. 
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The former meaning distinotly shows that 
S'ivaditya is here giving his reason for not 
admitting ^abda as an additional proof of true 
knowledge. This is an indication of the transi¬ 
tion stage before syncretism finally took shape. 
If this first interpretation is accepted one should 
expect S'ivaditya to state somewhere that 
upamana or comparison also need not be a 
separate proof and can be included in in¬ 
ference. Perhaps this is what happened. 
S'ivaditya was only explaining that inference 
for another is the same process as inference 
for oneself. As the text looked suitable for 
making it an argument against the independent 
assertion of S'abda as a proof, some later hand 
made one or two slight changes and made it read 
like an argument against recognising S^abda as a 
proof. Further S'ivaditya is methodical and it 
is inexplicable why in the middle of ‘ anumEna 
pariccheda ’ (account of inference) he should 
wedge in this argument. Its proper place should 
have been later. There is also an alternative 
reading which shows that this section was more 
for explaining the function of words in expressing 
an inference. 

The following Words are found added in some 
MSS. ' AvinabhEva jnEnasya padasahakEritvam 
oa 

Now S’ivaditya proceeds to explain the five 
members of the parartha-anumEna. 

1. i 

2. I 
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3 » 

• I 

4. I 

5. I 

1. Tatra sadhya vat vena pak^avacanam 
pratijfia. 

2. Lingasya paksadharmatva vacanam he- 
tuh 

3. Dr^tanta vacanam udaharanam. 

4. Paramars'atva vacanam upanayab. 

5. Linga sambandha prayukta nis'cita sa- 
dhyatva vacanam nigamanam. 

1, Assertion (or Thesis) is that which states 
the subject as possessed of the quality to be 
inferred. 

2. Reason is that which states the mark 
as abiding in the subject. 

3. Example is that which states the similar 
instance (as showing the invariable concomi¬ 
tance between the reason and inferred 
quality). 

4. Application is that which states the con¬ 
sideration (of the invariable connection and 
the presence of the mark in the subject). 
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5. Conclusion is that which states the 
ascertainment of the inferred quality in the 
subject as the result of its connection with 
the mark. (156) 

NOTES 

t 

A concrete example will illustrate these five 
steps. 

1. The hill is fiery. 

2. Because it smokes. 

3. Whatever shows smoke shows fire, as a 
kitchen. 

4. So is this hill. 

5. Therefore it is fiery. 

Special interest attaches to the third step. 
The invariable concomitance is always expressed 
along with an illustrative example. Questions 
have been raised whether the original Nyaya 
syllogism was only an inference from particular 
to particular. There is reason to think that the 
conception of a univeral connection as the basis 
of inference was conceived early and the illus¬ 
trative example was only a rhetorical device to 
furnish a further case of such concomitance. But 
this matter has been one of the most debated 
points of Nyaya Logic (See I. L. A. Chapter on 
Inference). 

Another point of interest is that this five- 
membered form called * mahanyEya ’ was in 
practice later reduced to three members, omitting 
the first two or the last two as the case may be ; 
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for in both cases the result is the same. But 
still further reduction is made in argument for 
convenience. For vire often come across the 
statement of the conclusion and the reason. It 
is a sort of an Enthymeme assuming or implying 
the remaining members. A difference in reading 
in this section is the omission of sEdhyatvena 
in line 1. ^ 

Now BivEditya proceeds to explain the 
fallacies of Eeason. 

Afiga vaikalyam Ebhasatvam. 

A fallacious reason is one which lacks any 
of the necessary characteristics. (157) 

NOTES 

In section 151 the characteristics of the 
mark were explained. A fallacy or appearance of 
reason arises when any of those characteristics is 
lacking. (See notes on Section 34.) 


Lifigatvena anis'citatvam asiddhatvam. 

The Unproven Reason is that which has not 
been ascertained to be of the nature of a 
proper mark. (15B) 
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NOTES 

Siddha means that the mark being in con¬ 
comitance with the major abides in the subject. 
Asiddha means that the mark is either devoid ot 
concomitance or not found in the subject or lacks 
a subject. Thus there are three subdivisions of 
asiddha. 

An alternative reading here is Paksadhar- 
matvena instead of lihgatvena. 

Paksa -vipaki;ia-matra -spars'itvam viruddh at- 

vam. 

A Contradictory Reason is one which is 
present only in the subject and the dissimilar 
instance. (159) 

NOTES 

It is absent from * sapaksa ’; that means the 
reason is equally true of A and not—A. That is, 
it is contradictory. 

Pak^a traya vrttitvam anaikantikatvam. 

The Discrepant Reason is one which is found 
in the subject, similar instance and dissimilar 
instance. (160) 
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NOTES 

This fallacy is also known as SavyabhioBra. 

SfidhyS-sadhakatve sati pak^amatravrttitvaiin 
anadhyavasitatvani. 

The Inconclusive. Reason is one where the 
thing to be proved cannot be established and 
the reason is found only in the subject. (161) 

Alternative reading: 

Sadhya tadabhava sadhyam sandigdhatvam, 

NOTES 

It is clear from the alternative reading which 
defines ‘ Sandigdhatvam ’ and from the fact that 
this fallacy is included in ‘ anaikSntika ’ that this 
line represents an unassimilated Stage of the 
development of the doctrine of fallacies. 

^Piaiaqiif^s- 

Upajlvya-pramana-nis'cita-sadhya- viparlta- 
tvam kalatyayapadi^^tatvam. 
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The Time-lapsed Reason is one where the 
opposite of the thing to be proved has been 
ascertained by a stronger reason to be present 
in the subject. (162) 

NOTES 

This fallacy is also called Badhita. It is defec¬ 
tive reasoning. It is not needed because the obvi¬ 
ous purpose of the reason to prove the connection 
of the subject and sEdhya (probandum) has been 
defeated by the opposite of the ‘sadhya* having 
been already ascertained to be true of the subject. 

I 

Yasya hetoh sadhya viparltasadhakam 

hetvantaram vidyate sa prakaranasamah* 

Equivalent to the Proposition is that Reason 
which has got another reason capable of 
proving the exact opposite. (163) 

NOTES 

This fallacy is also called * Satpratipaksa'. 
Some texts omit this line, which is significant. 
Ghate admits the existence of a good deal of con¬ 
fusion among the various texts with reference to 
Sections 161 and 163. This section is one which 
has been a good deal meddled with. The impression 
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is strong that this line, section 163, is modern 
in expression and perhaps indicates the effort of 
some one to remove the old fashioned fallacy of 
Sandigdhatva and replace it by Prakarai;^asama. 
With reference to sections 161 and 163, certain 
important indications as to S^ivadltya’s date can 
be gleaned. BhEsarvajna’s JSlyaya-sara has the 
list of fallacies of reason as S'ivSditya gives in 
the Uddes^a Khapda (Section 34); namely, asid- 
dha, viruddha, anaikEntika, anadhyavasita, kElEt- 
yaySpadis^a, and prakara^asama. As Sivaditya 
strictly follows the same order in the laksa^ia and 
parlksE khandas also, the reading of 161 and 163 
as adopted here in the text must be considered 
right. But the alternate reading for 161 defining 
Sandigdhatvam is evidence of an earlier stage of 
the formulation, for Sandigdhatva is a fallacy 
which is one of the three spoken of by KaijEda 
and one of the four given by Pras'astapEda. When 
exactly this Sandigdhatva was given up, along 
with the other typical Vais'esika fallacy of An¬ 
adhyavasita, and the five fallacies as given by the 
Nyaya Sutras were adopted, can be inferred from 
our text. Evidently both BhEsarvajna’s NyUya^ 
sUra anc^ the Saptapadarthl belong to the stage of 
transition when six were adopted. • Soon followed 
the school of Navya-jN’yEya and the syncretist 
writers who finally adopted the five fallacies as 
given by the NyUya Sutras, 

(See note on Section 34.) (See Appendix B) 

The fact that SflvEditya is undecided about 
giving up' Sandigdhatva' as suggested by the alter¬ 
native reading, appears to the editor to point to 
the priority of SivEditya to BhEsarvajnE, whose 
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date is reckoned to be about A.D. 950*^ (See’ 
Textual Introduction also on dates.) This would 
tend to confirm the suggestion that S'ivEditya is 
also prior to Udayana. 

fil: i srji- 

Anis^ta vyapaka prasafijanam tarkalj. 

Tulyatvena abhavayoti pratyabhava-vaca- 
nam prasafijanam. 

Confutation or Reductio ad absurdum is the 
reduction of an undesirable pervader. This 
reduction is the statement of one undesirable 
negation as concomitant with another nega¬ 
tion (which is desired by the opponent). (164) 

NOTES 

Keductio ad absurdum is a valuable aid in 
reasoning. The conclusion derived is absurd. 
But it is meant to be so in order to show an 
assumed position is not true. The relative absurd¬ 
ity of a conclusion which is the pervader is traced 
to the erroneousness of its pervaded. 

(T. S. B.. p. 356.) 


* V. S. P.. p. 12. 
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fH I 



I 



Nidradu^tantabkaranajam jftanam svapnab. 

Yogajadharmananugrhltasya manaso nirin- 
driya prades'avasthanam nidra. 

Dream is the cognition born of the mind 
when it is vitiated by sleep. 

Sleep is the condition, which, not being 
connected with the yogic state of Samadhi 
(trance), is produced when the mind abides in a 
region where it is out of contact with the sense 
organs. (165) 

NOTES 

4 

Cognition of the dream state is a form of 
false knowledge. P. D. S. speaks of it as a kind 
of avidya. It refers to objects which do not 
exist. There is also another view that dream is 
the vitiated cognition based on remembrance. In 
dream though the mind Is free of connection with 
sense-organs, it produces cognitions because it is 
in conjunction with the soul. But in dreamless 
sleep, the mind according to this system Retires 
into a part of the heart called ‘ Purltat Yoga- 
nidra or the sleeplike condition of trance is 
different from sleep, as the Yogi has full control 
over his mind, though sense-contact is suspended. 
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ftfilSPI II 

VastusvarQpamfttragrahanam nirvikalpakam. 

* Vis'i^tasya grahanam Bavikalpakam. 

Indeterminate cognition is that where the 
object alone is apprehended apart from its 
attributes. Determinate cognition is that 
which apprehends objects with their particular¬ 
ities or attributes. (166) 


NOTES ^ 

There is a marked difference of opinion 
between the Navya-NyEya and the older NySya- 
Vais'egika system on this question of the possibi¬ 
lity of apprehension of an object without qualities. 
The older school believed that the first cognition 
of an object in the distance was of something in¬ 
definite, which in a subsequent moment is per¬ 
ceived with attributes. But Navya-NyEya contends 
that indeterminate apprehension is inferred as 
necessary for giving rise to a determinate per¬ 
ception. This is an interesting psychological 
question. 
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Atitavacchinna vastugrahanam pratyabhi- 
jflanam; dubkhasadhanajfianam hanam ; 
sukhasadhanajflanam upadanam; ubha- 
yasadhanajfianam upek^. 

Recognition is the cognition of an object 
conditioned by past knowledge. 

Knowledge of harm is the cognition of a 
thing as a cause of pain. ^ 

Knowledge of what is beneficial is the 
cognition of a thing as a cause of pleasure. 

Indifference is the cognition of a thing as 
neither desirable nor harmful. (167) 

NOTES 

(See section 37.) 

Utkataika ko^ikah saihs'aya uhah; analihgita 
ubhayakoty anavadharana jftanam anadh- 
yavasayab. 

(Conjecture is a case of doubtful knowledge 
where one alternative looks most probable. 
Indefinite knowledge is that which does not 
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specially refer to either of two alternatives 

but is vague knowledge lacking ascertainment 

of details. (168) 

NOTES 

Conjecture and Indefinite knowledge are 
to be included under Doubt in as much as they 
have the character of incertitude. Conjecture 
differs from Doubt in that it definitely leans to 
one alternative while doubt is undecided between 
two alternatives. Indefinite knowledge means 
lacking in details. It is somewhat like 
* Nirvikalpaka,’ indeterminate knowledge. 

Prayatnotpadya-sadhanadhlnam s u k h a m 
samsarikam. Icchamatradhina sadhana-sa- 
dhyam sukham svargab. 

Worldly pleasure is that which is based 
upon means of fulfilment brought about by 
effort. Heavenly pleasure is capable of being 
fulfilled by means which depend upon the 
desire alone. (169) 

NOTES 

It is the belief that in heaven whatever one 
wishes one gets ; while in the world effort is 
needed to find means of fulfilment. 
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Pad. interprets differently ; it makes heavenly 
pleasure one enjoyed in a body not produced 
by demerit, but solely due to merit; while worldly 
pleasure is that which is enjoyed in a body which 
is the result of both merit and demerit. 

^,:^?Tt«TtrqT?Jr4 II 

Sarfisiddhikatvam tejas sarhyoganutpadya- 
tvam. Tejas sarayogotpadyatvam nai- 
mittikatvam. 

Natural fluidity is one that is not due to 
application of fire; accidental fluidity is 
brought about by the application of fire. (170) 

I PH3|: MT^5n I 

Karmajas sarhskaro vegab« JflSnajab sains- 
karo bhavana. Sthityapadako gunab 
samskarab sthitisthapakab* 

Predisposition due to activity is velocity 
or speed. Predisposition generated by 
cognition is mental impression. That quality 

9 
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which maintains the original condition 
is Inertia. (171) 

NOTES 

An alternative reading is rjutvapadaka^i' 
instead of sthityapEdakab in the third clause. 
I'his gives rise to a definite change in meaning. 
Usually in English editions of syncretist manuals 
the third variety of Samskara is translated as 
elasticity. For this conception, going back to 
a previous condition is necessary and so 
pEdakah is inconvenient as it means keeping 
straight on. But if the term is translated 
as inertia, namely, that power by which a 
body in a particular condition continues to be 
in that condition until interfered with, then 
rJutvEpEdakah is the right reading. T. S. takes 
it as going back to a former state and so has to 
define ‘ sthitis-sthEpaka ’ as ‘ punastadavasthS 
EpEdakah ’ (that which restores the original 
condition). 

The translation of SaihskSra by the term 
predisposition serves to show how the three 
kinds, vega (speed), bhEvanE (impression) and 
sthitisthEpaka (inertia) are all forms of a dis¬ 
position which facilitates the occurrence of a 
certain kind of action. (See section 47.) 

I 

AvyEpakatvam svabhavasades'yam; tada- 
bhavo vyapakatvam. 
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Non-pervasion means the existence at the 
same time with one’s own negation. Pervasion 
is the opposite of that. (172) 

NOTES 

Non-pervasion means partial pervasion. The 
typical example given is, * a monkey sitting on a 
tree ’; it pervadas the tree only partially. Per¬ 
vasion means covering the whole of the abode. 

Vihitatvam dharmotpadakatvam. N4id- 
dhatvam adharmotpadakatvam. Ubhaya- 
viparltatvam udasinatvam. 

What is prescribed by scriptural authority 
is what produces merit. What is prohibited 
is that which produces demerit. Indifferent is 
that which is neither prescribed nor pro¬ 
hibited. ‘ (173) 


NOTES (See lection 43) 

snf^: 1 i 

Nirbadhakam samanyam jati}). Sabadhakain 
samanyam upadhih* 
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Commonness or genus is that generality 
which is free of vitiating circumstances. Con¬ 
dition is that generality which is affected by 
certain defects. (174)* 


NOTES 

« 

(See Sections 52 and 70.) 

Six vitiating circumstances are given by 
UdayanScarya. (l) Unity of the individual; 
■when there is only one like the sky, no jati is 
possible ; (2) Identity of things with difference 
only in name; such as Gha^a and Kalas'a ; (3) 
Cross-division, when two common character¬ 
istics are found without each other as well as to¬ 
gether ; (4) Want of finality ‘ anavasthitih ’; (5) 
violation of one’s own nature *, and (6) want of 
relation. 

Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri in his edition of the 
Tarka-Sahgra/ia observes in connection with this 
section, that S'ivaditya was making use of a settl¬ 
ed scheme of * badhakas ’ or limitations. The 
commentator, Madhava Sarasvati, asserts in his 
note on this section that this was fixed by the 
authors of Kira^^rwall and LllUvail. On this basis 
Prof. Kuppuswami S'astri inclines to the view that 
S^ivaditya is later than Udayana and Vallabha 
the authors of these two works. But it seems 
equally plausible to suggest that S'ivaditya was a 
contemporary of these two writers or even that 
these two writers were referring to a common 
accepted opinion which had become settled 
by their time, which opinion S'ivaditya also 
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utilises in this section. The break' in NySya- 
Vaisfesika tradition that is observed between the 
time of Udyotakara and that of Vaca'?pati Mis'ra 
must surely be due to paucity of material that has 
come down, or been discovered, rather than to any 
sudden interruption in the development of the 
Nyaya Vais'esika. It is quite likely that maqy 
doctrines like the badhakas, hetvabhEsas, s'abda- 
pramEpa, etc., were being discussed and taking 
shape in the system during this interval. S'ivE- 
ditya, Udayana, Vallabha, and BhEflarvajnE may 
bo considered to be joint inheritors of the tradition 
so far accumulated. 

Sropita nllarQpo abhavo andhakarab- 

Darkness is (really) the negation (of light) 
whereon the blueness is (only) imposed (by the 
mind). (175) 

NOTES 

This section refutes the contention of the 
BhEtta MlihEihsakas that darkness is a separate 
substance. (See sections 4 and 55.) (See also 
Textual Introduction.) 

Jflana sambandho jflana vi^ayatvam. 

^ I. L. A., p. 29. 
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The relation of knowledge arises by any 
thing being an object of cognition. (176) 

/rattva-jflanena niyamena avacchedyatvam 
prarneyatvam. 

Being the object of right cognition consists 
in its being characterised solely by ascertain¬ 
ment of reality. (177) 

ar?! i 

Giinadisu ca sahkhya vyavaharal;i sahkhya 
pratyasatti nibandhanab- 

Ata eva sahkhya pratyasatti nibandhanat- 
vam. 

The predication of number of qualities is 
due to the co-existence of number with quali¬ 
ties in the same abode. Hence it is that 
number is said to co-exist as involved in 
quality. (178) 

NOTES 

This section explains why number need not 
be a separate category. 
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Karyotpadakatvam karanatvam. 

Svasamaveta karyotpadakatvam samavayi- 
karanatvam; samavayikarana pratya- 
sannam avadh^ta samarthyam asamavayi- 
karanatvam ; ubhayaviparltatvam nimit- 
takaranatvam. 

That which produces an effect is the cause. 
Intimate cause is that, in intimate relation 
with which, the product comes into existence. 
Non-intimate cause is that whose causal capa¬ 
city is ascertained and which is closely con¬ 
nected with the intimate cause. Instrumental 
cause is a cause that is neither of the above 
two. (179) 

NOTES 


(See section 62.) 

Here S^ivaditya deals in detail with the three 
kinds of causes. The inherent or intimate cause 
is the special feature of this Nyaya-Vais'e^ika 
system. It is comparable to the upadana or 
material cause of the Sahkhyas. But the con¬ 
tention of the Naiyayikas is that the effect comes 
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into existence in inseparable union, ayutasiddhi, 
with the cause. This is due to the doctrine of 
inherence which is made the basis of causation. 

The Tarkn-Sangraha gives a fuller and more^ 
developed definition—Karya niyata pQrva vytti. 
Here the elements of necessity and antecedence 
are emphasised. It is improved by the addition of 
ananyathEsiddhi, t.e., that which cannot be 
explained as due to anything else. That brings in 
the element of unconditionality. 

Non-intimate cause is always a quality which 
is in intimate relation with the substance which 
is intimate cause. Instrumental causes are acces¬ 
sor/ causes like the loom in the case of the cloth. 

lyattavacchinna parimana yogitvam marta- 

tvam; tadabhavo amurtatvam. 

Corporeality consists in possessing dimensions 
characterised by ‘ this much etc. Non-cor¬ 
poreality is the opposite of corporeality. (180) 

NOTES 

Non-corporeality is the same as vibhutvat all- 
pervadingness. 

The marta or corporeal substances are Earth, 
Water, Light, Air and Mind. The Non-oorporeal 
or vibhu subUances are Time, Space, Ether and 
Soul. All-pervading substances are without limit¬ 
ed dimension and hence cannot be capable of 
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action while corporeal substances are capable of 
being: called substances possessing the capacity 
for action. 

euTJft i 

Karyayogavyavacchinna samagri. 

Totality of causes is that without which 
the effect is never produced. (181) 

NOTES 

It is interesting to compare this with 
Mill's definition of cause as the sum-total of 
antecedent conditions which being present the 
cause invariably follows. Thus in the case of a 
pot, the cause is the totality of the following: the 
clay, the quality of the clay, the potter, the wheel 
and the stick. 

Saihjfla matrena padarthanam abhidhanam 
uddes'ab. 

Enumeration (or Enunciation) is the naming 
of categories by designation only. (182) 
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Ropa rasa gandha spars^a safikhya parimapa 
Pfthaktva sarhyoga vibhaga paratvapa- 
ratva gurutva dravatva samskarab prthivi 
samavetab- 

Ropa rasa spars'a sankhya parimana prthak- 
tva saibyoga vibhaga paratvaparatva 
gurutva dravatva sneha sariiskara apsu 
samavetab. 

ROpa spars'a sankhya parimana prthaktva 
sarhyoga vibhaga paratvaparatva dravatva 
saihskaras tejas samavetab* 

I 

Spars'a sahkhya parimana prthaktva saih- 
yoga vibhaga paratvaparatva sariiskara 
vayu samavetab. 
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Safikhya paritnaiia pTthaktva satnyoga 
vibhaga 8'abda akas'a saraavetalj. 

Safikhya parimana prthakfcva sariiyoga 
vibhagah kala dik samavetab- 

Safikhya parimana prthaktva samyoga 
vibhaga buddhi sakha dubkha iccha dve^a 
prayatna dharmadharma bhavana alma 
samavetab. 

^dT: I 

Sahkhya parimana pythaktva samyoga 
vibhaga paratvaparatva samskarab manab 
samavetab* 

Colour, taste, odour, touch, number, dimen¬ 
sion, severalty, conjunction, disjunction, priority^ 
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posteriority, heaviness, fluidity, and predis¬ 
position are qualities in intimate relation with 
Earth. 

Colour, taste, touch, number, dimension,' 
severalty, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 
posteriority, heaviness, fluidity, viscidity and 
predisposition are qualities in intimate relation 
with Water. 

Colour, touch, number, dimension, severalty, 
conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority, 
fluidity and predisposition are qualities in 
intimate relation with Light. 

Touch, number, dimension, severalty, 
conjunction, disjunction, priority, posteriority 
and predisposition are in intimate rdation 
with Air. 

Number, dimension, severalty, conjunction, 
disjun.^'tion, and sound are in intimate relation 
with Ether. 

Number, dimension, severalty, conjunction, 
and disjunction are in intimate relation with 
Time and Space. 

Number, dimension, severalty, conjunction, 
disjunction, cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, volition, merit, demerit and impression 
are in intimate relation with Soul. 
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Number, dimension, severalty, conjuncti6n, 
disjunction, posteriority, priority and predis¬ 
position are in intimate relation with Mind. 

(183) 

NOTES 

Of the qualities, viscidity is peculiar to wafer 
only *, Sound is peculiar to Ether only ; cognition, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, volition, merit, 
demerit, and impression are peculiar to Soul 
only. Priority, posteriority and velocity are 
common to five corporeal substances. Number, 
dimension, severalty, conjunction and disjunc¬ 
tion are common to all the nine substances. 
Touch is common to the first four substances. 
Odour and inertia are peculiar to Earth. Taste 
and heaviness are found in Earth and Water. 
Colour and fluidity are common to Earth, Water 
and Air. 

The word Predisposition (Samskara) is 
found as mental impression in Soul, as inertia in 
Earth, as velocity in the five corporeal sub¬ 
stances, namely, Earth, Water, Air, Light and 
Mind. 

It is interesting to notice that in these 
physical theories, the early NySya-Vais'esika 
thinkers did not recognise that aii also has 
heaviness or gravity* 

Karma mQrta dravya samavetam anityam- 


eva. 
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JAction (or Motion) which is in intimate 
connection with corporeal substances, is non¬ 
eternal. (184) 

NOTES 

Ea^Eda defines Motion as that which resides 
only in one substance, and is devoid of qualities 
and is the direct and immediate cause of con¬ 
junction and disjunction. It is to be carefully 
distinguished from guna or quality; because the 
latter is a permanent feature of substance, while 
motion is transient. For example, the heaviness 
of a body is considered a quality, while its falling 
is considered an action. “ It is a distinction 
between continuant and current qualities ” (quoted 
from I. P., Vol. II, p. 208). Five stages in motion 
are distinguished: an object is first in contact 
with a definite point of space; by the motion, 
there is a separation, then there is destruction of 
the connection with the first position, then there 
is the conjunction with a new point in space; 
then the motion ceases (I. L. A., p. 190). 

Samanyam dravya guija karma samavetam. 

Generality resides in intimate union with 
Substance, Quality and Action. (185) 

NOTES 


See sections 52, 70 and 111. 
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Vis'e^astu nitya dravya samavetaU* 

Particularities are in intimate union with 
eternal substances. (l86) 

NOTES 

(See section 71.) 

I 

Samavayabhavav asamavetav eva. 

Inherence and negation (non-existence) are 
not in intimate union with anything. (187) 

NOTES 

Inherence is definitely asserted to be not in 
intimate relation with anything else in order to 
avoid a regressus ad infinitum and in order to 
distinguish it from conjunction. It is relation 
which does not need to be explained by a third 
thing. Thus, whereas conjunction between the 
hand and a book is explained by means of action, 
the inherent relation between the cloth and the 
threads is not in need of a third thing to explain 
their union ; similarly non-existence also is not in 
intimate relation with anything else. (See later, 
section 197). 
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Dravyam tu karyarQpam svavayava samave-' 
tam. Akaryam dravyam asamavetam eva. 

f 

Substance when in the form of product is 
in intimate relation with its parts; and when 
not a product, it is in not intimate relation with 
anything. (188) 

NOTES 

The relation of substance and its parts is 
an instance of inherence. According to the 
Nyaya-Vais'esika, the substance and its parts are 
ayutasiddha, inseparable. The destruction of the 
substance results in the destruction of the parts. 

^I5i: 1 simMT^R I 

WlWtsiR II 

Vinfl.s'astu dravyaaya samavayyasamavayi- 

■ karana vinas'abhyam. Gunasya tu sama- 
vayyasamavayi nimitta karana vinas'a- 
virodhigunebhyo vinas'ab* Karmapab 
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samavayyasamavayi k&ranan&s'ottarasaiii- 
yogabhyam vinas^at. Pragabhavasya pra- 
tiyogyutpadana samagrltal;!. Anyonya- 
bh avasya pratiyogivin as'akarap at. 

Destruction of a substance arises from the 
destruction of its intimate and non-intimate 
causes. Destruction of a quality proceeds 
either from the destruction of its intimate 
cause, or from the destruction of its non¬ 
intimate cause or from the destruction of its 
instrumental cause, or from the production of a 
contrary quality. 

Destruction of action or motion proceeds 
from the destruction either of the intimate 
cause or non-intimate cause or from a subse¬ 
quent conjunction. Antecedent non-existence 
is destroyed by the same cause that produces 
its counter-entity. Reciprocal non-existence is 
destroyed by the causes which destroy its 
counter-entity. (189) 

NOTES 

(See General Introduction.) 

This elaborate account of destruction and 
creation is first given by Pras'astapSida in his 
book, Padurthadharmasangraha. The modern 
10 
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Naiyayikas try to reduce the account of destruc¬ 
tion to uniformity by stating that there is only 
one cause for the destruction of ail effects, namely, 
the dissolution of the union which is the non¬ 
intimate cause that brings about the product. 

I 

I !PIPI 3 

Utpattis tu dravyagupakarmapam sama- 
vayi asamavayi nimitta karanebhyab. 
Tatra samavayikaranam trayanam drav- 
yam eva. Asaraavayikaranam dravya- 
karmanoti samyoga eva. Gunasya tu 
asamavayikaranam kvacit samanajatl- 
yam kvacit asamanajatlyam gunantaram 
kvacit karma. Nimitta karanam sarve§am 
Is'varecchadf^t^dlni. Anyonyabhava pra- 
dhvariisabhavayos tu nimittad eva kevala- 
. dutpattib* 

The production of Substance, Quality and 
Action is due to three kinds of causes: 
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intimate, non-intimate and instrumental. Of 
these, Substance alone is the intimate cause of 
all the three. In the case of Substance and 
Action, the non-intimate cause is only a con¬ 
junction. In the case of Quality, however, the 
non-intimate cause may be sometimes another 
similar quality, sometimes another dissimilar 
quality and sometimes an action. The instru¬ 
mental (or operative) cause for all are God’s 
Desire, Adysta (merit and demerit), etc. As for 
Keciprocal and Subsequent Non-existence, they 
require only an instrumental cause for their 
production. (190) 

NOTES 

This doctrine of creation as given here 
involves the conception of cause as threefold. As 
already explained, the samavEyi or material cause 
is always substance. It is the material out of 
which all things are formed. The a^amavayi or 
non-intimate cause is a relation or quality always. 
Among instrumental causes, the sadbara^a or 
general causes are common to all things and ever 
present. They are God, Adj-sta, etc. A^EihEra^a 
or special instrumental causes are agents and 
accessories. 

In this section, S^ivEditya explains how 
each of the categories is created, and in the 
last section, how they are destroyed. SEmEnya 
(generality), via^e^a (particularity), and samavEya- 
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(inherence) are considered eternal and therefore 
never produced. So also two of the four kinds of 
non-existence, namely, antecedent and absolute 
non-existence. 

« 

Aparam tu sakalara s'astram subodham iti. 

The rest of the science is easily grasped. (191) 

NOTES 

This section is a sort of final statement, 
winding up the subject. But immediately S'iva- 
ditya evidently feels that he has made an over¬ 
sight and refers to a few more concepts. 

Vais'i^tyara anyavyavyttih. 

Qualification is differentiation from all other 
things. (192) 


NOTES 

An alternative reading is to have Visdstam 
instead of Vais'istyam. The latter is preferable, 
because here the author explains what being 
qualified means. He has dealt with Vis'esa, one 
of the seven categories already in section 71. 
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Sarnanadhikaranani vyavartakam vis'e^a- 
narn. Ekavibhaktyantapadavacyatvam 
samanadhikaranatvam. ' 

An attribute is one that has the same abode 
with another thing and is that which differenti¬ 
ates its substratum from everything else. Having 
the same abode (in the case of substance and 
attribute) is indicated by (the usage of) words 
standing in the same case termination. (193) 

NOTES 

This expression, samanadhikaraijam, having 
the same abode with another thing, is one of the 
concepts frequently employed in Indian philo¬ 
sophy. In the grammatical structure of sentences 
this relation is expressed by two words standing 
in the same case. For example, in rUpavEn ghatah 
both words are in the nominative singular. That 
indicates that ‘ rUpavEn ’ is an attribute of ghata. 
If we have an expression like jatEbhih tEpasah, 
the quality of having clotted hair being used in 
the instrumental case, while tEpasah is in the 
nominative case, indicates that it is only an upa- 
lakfa^a, ».e., an accidental characteristic. 

This distinction between upalaksapa and 
via^e^apa is another serviceable concept for 
analysis. 
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I 

Vyadhikaranatn sadvyavartakam upalak^a- 

13 am. Bhinna vibhaktyantapadavftcyat- 
' vam vaiyadhikaranyam. 

Accidental characteristic is one that has a 
different abode from the thing that is distin¬ 
guished. Having a different substratum is 
indicated by a different case termination. (194) 

NOTES 

This distinction between vis'esapa and upa- 
lak^a^a bears a parallel to the relation between 
jati and upadhi. While the latter arises in con¬ 
nection with the category of Samanya (Generality), 
the former arises in connection with the category 
of Vis'esa (Particularity). Prof. Kuppuswami 
S'astri in a very illuminating paragraph in his 
edition of Tarka-Sahgraha (p. 45), remarks: 
“ SamEnya and Vis'esa may appropriately be 
described as the two poles of the pluraastio 
realism of the NyEya Vais^esika system.’* 

An alternative reading, in this section, has 
* avacchedakam * for ‘ sadvyavartakam The 
translation of the line would then be : accidental 
characteristic is that which particularises and 
has a different abode. The term avacchedaka 
is a favourite one with Navy a NyEya. It has 
three distinct meanings, as analysed by Cowell. 
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T.S.B.i p. 373.) It means either distinguishing, or 
particularising or determining. In the present 
context, the second meaning is suitable and the 
changed reading does not mane any substantial 
difference from the reading adopted. 

Jati pratyasattir adhikaraijatvam. 

Being the abode or substratum consists 
in possessing a generality which is in intimate 
relation with itself. (1^5) 

NOTES 

NySyakos'a defines pratya<«atti as*Samanya 
visayaka jfiana *. It is a relation of knowledge 
which has for its object the concept of generality. 
A pot, for example, is said to be the abode of 
potness, because the relation of generality is 
inherent in the pot. Being an abode therefore 
means that potness, the generality of pot, is found 
in pot. Ghate remarks that the word ‘jati’ 
should be taken as equivalent to ‘ samanya \ 

ft 

Sakala mfirta samyogitvam vibhutvam. 

All pervading means being conjoined with 
all corporeal substances. (196) 

NOTES 


(See section 180.) 
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ar^imqt: aip^: II 

Vidyamanayob sambandho yutasiddhib.' 
Avidyamanayob adharadheyayob sam- 

' bandho ayutasiddhib. 

The relationship between things before 
contact is separable connection. Inseparable 
connection is the relation which exists among 
things which are never apart from each other, 
like the relation of the abider and the 
abode. (197) 

NOTES 

These two terms, ‘y^itasiddhi ’ and ‘ ayuta- 
siddhi ’ are needed to explain samyoga or con¬ 
junction, and samavsya or inherence. Inherence 
implies inseparable connection. 

(See notes on sections 187, 72 and 9.) The 
essence of inseparable connection lies in the fact 
that if one is destroyed, the other is destroyed 
also. 

S^reyas sadhan&bhidhayakam sAstram iti. 

* 

A SAstra or science is what teaches the 
means leading to final beatitude. (198) 
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NOTES 

S'ivaditya is barking back to the aim of all 
science already explained by him in section 64. 
(See also Introduction.) In Indian Philosophy 
the pursuit of knowledge is a means to an end, 
the end always being nihs'reyasa or supreme 
bliss, though called variously by differeat 
systems. 

Saptadvipa dhara yavat yavat sapta dhara- 
dharab 

Tavat saptapadarthTyam astu vastuprakas' 
ini. 

May this (treatise) the Saptapadarthl be the 
light-giver as to the nature of things as long 
as the Earth with the seven continents and 
the seven mountains continues to be. (199) 

NOTES 

This final verse is very aptly conceived. The 
emphasis on seven which is a very important 
feature of the title is reinforced by the reference 
to the seven mountains and the seven continents 
of popular Hindu Paurapio lore. The seven 
mountains are: himavat, vindhya, malaya, 
mahendra, sahya, tk§a and pariyatra. The 
seven continents are: jambu, plaksa, s^almalb 
kua^a, kraunca, s^aka and ^uijkara. 
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Iti S’n Sivaditya viracita Saptapadartht 
samApta. 

, Thus ends (the treatise) Saptapadarthl 
'written by S'rl S'ivaditya. 



APPENDIX A 

Prof. KuppuswAmi S'ASTRI in the Introduction'to 
his edition of the Tarka-sangraha holds the view 
that Udayana is earlier than S'ivaditya. His 
grounds are quite different from Ghate’s (see Tex¬ 
tual Introduction). (1) He considers the detinitior^ 
of darkness given by Sfivaditya in section 175 of 
the text as a combined form of the definitions 
given respectively by CJdayana, and S^rldhara in his 
Nyaya-Kandall ; the omission of the word ‘ bha * 
is due, according to him, to the view that a 
definition should contain no unnecessary word. (2) 
The list of six fallacies which is given by S'ivaditya 
in the SaptapadZrlhl is given by Bhasarvajna in 
his NyayaSura. Bhasarvajna’s date is calculated ' 
to be about A.D. 950 ; and he must therefore have 
been an early contemporary of Udayana. Hence 
S^ivaditya might be later than both. (3) Bivaditya 
in section 174 of the text refers to a settled 
scheme of badhakas. The commeptator of the 
Saptapadarihl mentions ^ that Udayana and 
Vallabha fixed the badhakas, while commenting 
on this section. 

Examining these fresh grounds, the present 
writer sees no positive reason to change the 

^ H. L L,. p. 358. 

* 8. P. R., p. 70. 
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opinion put forward in the Textual Introduction. 
Taking the first, the contention that S'ivaditya’s 
repudiation of darkness is based on Udayana’s 
and S'rldhara’s statements cannot be considered 
convincing ; for all writers of the NySya-Vais'esika 
school are bent upon repudiating darkness as a 
s<jparate substance which was being contended by 
their common opponents, the Bhatta Mjmamsakas. 

Whether we take the expression, 

(bbabhavah tamah) of Pras'astapada or the line, 

aropita nlla rOpam tamah) of 
Brldhara, or S'ivaditya’s 

(aropita nllarUpo abhavo andhakarah); 

or Udayana's (aropitam 

rtlpam tamo bhabhavah), there is a determined 
effort on the part of these Naiyayikas to refuse 
darkness a place as a separate substance. These 
verbal simi'aritie.s point only to the importance 
of the subject. The second contention that the 
scheme of six failacies adopted by S'ivaditya is 
found in Bha-sarvajna’s Nuuija-sUrn cannot be 
made to prove that S'ivaditya borrowed from 
Bhasarvajria any more than the converse conten¬ 
tion* Bhasarvajna’s account’ gives not six but 
seven fallacies including one more, viruddha- 
vyabhicari. This indicates that Bhasavajna was 
giving a comprehensive account of fallacies and, if 
anything, was perhaps taking the six fallacies of 
S'ivaditya and adding to the list. 

With regard to the third contention the 
evidence only points to the fact that the question 


' H. I. L., p. 368. 
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of b&dhakas was well settled by the time of 
Udayana and Vallabha. How much earlier than 
them it might have been settled is not clear. The 
interval ‘ noted by historians of Indian Logic 
between the age of Udyotakara, and the age of 
V&caspati MisTa must certainly have seen 
development in the NyEya-Vaiafesika school, 
though written records of the time have yet to 
come to light. That was the time, perhaps, when 
several of the questions like the bEdhakas above 
referred to, the doctrine of fallacies, etc., were 
getting into settled shape. And Udayana, S'ivE- 
ditya, BhEsarvajha and S'rldhara can be, without 
much danger of error, considered to be the joint 
inheritors of the NyEya-Vaia'esika tradition so 
far developed. 

Note\ The part of the Introduction of 
Prof. Kuppuswami Sfastri's book where this topic 
is discussed was not ready at the time the above 
was written; but the points are discussed 
because of the extreme kindness with which he 
gave the present writer an oral summary of hia 
arguments. 


* 1. L. A., p. 29. 



APPENDIX B 

THE CONCEPTION OF GOD 

Neither the Nyaya nor Vais'esika Sotras 
give indication of being theistio systems. The 
oft-quoted line of the Vais'esika Sotras, * Tad 
vacanad amndyasya prEmEoyam,' cannot be said 
to refer distinctly to God, though such a claim is 
put forward. The Nyaya Sotras make only a 
casual reference to God. Pras'astapada in his 
PadUrthadharmasahgraha does indeed mention 
God in his opening verse and in his description 
of Creation and Destruction ; but in his hands 
God does not take a prominent position in the 
system, ^rldhara in his Nyu?ja Kandall discusses 
God as a subdivision of the Substance, Soul, and 
gives great importance to God. But the rise of 
the concept of God as a prominent feature of the 
Nyaya-Vais'e§ika system dates from UdayanE- 
carya, whose classical masterpiece, iheKusiumUfi^ 
jali^ sets forth the NaiyEyika arguments for God’s 
existence in a definite form. 

The Nyaya-Vaisfesika system posits eternal 
atoms and the eternal souls and assumes adfsta 
or unseen destiny for setting the atoms in motion 
to combine and constitute objects. The souls 
also in the periods of interval between destruction 
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and re-oreation of things remain inactive. 
is required to apportion to each individual soul 
its share of merit and demerit. This unseen 
destiny or ad^fs^a is conceived of as an unintehi- 
gent principle. To guide its operation Qod the 
Omniscient is necessary. 

Other arguments for God's existence are sum¬ 
marised in the following verse of UdayanEoarya : 

KaryEyojanadhftyEdeh padEt pratyayatah 
s'ruteh, 

Vakyat saftkhyEvis'esEc oa sEdhyo vis'vavid 
avyayab. 

“ From effects, combination, support, etc., from 
traditional arts, from autboritativeness, from 
S'ruti, from sentences thereof, and from particular 
numbers—an everlasting Omniscient Being is to 
be established.” 

Of these, the first, the causal or creationistic 
argument is the most important and characteristic 
NaiyEyika proof. The argument is summarised 
as foKows by Athalye ‘: every effect muU have 
an agent; the Universe is an effect; it must have 
an agent, who is called God. This argument 
assumes the universal validity of the causal 
concept, the need for an intehigent producer, and 
the need for an extraordinary being for the 
producer. This argument has been challenged by 
the rival schools of Hindu thought such as the 
Vedanta, which question the statement, that what 
is true of parts, name.y, being produced things as 
in the case of a jar, need be true of the universe 

T. S. B., p. 138. 
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as a whole, which also asserts that everything in 
the world need not be a product. The Naiyftyikas 
themselves admitting the etemality of atoms, 
Souls, Space, Time, Ether and Mind have 
admitted some things as not being products. 
This is considered inconsistent with the position 
that a creator is necessary for everything. To 
cail the world a product is to beg the question, for 
the validity of the causal conception itself re¬ 
quires the proof of God and so it cannot be used 
to prove God. 

The remaining seven proofs given by Udayana- 
carya may be summarised as follows : The com¬ 
bination of two atoms to make a binary implies 
an intelligent agent; the fact that this universe 
is supported assumes a supporter; the traditional 
arts involve necessarily an intelligent designer; 
if the Vedas are to be .accepted as sources of 
right knowledge, it must be because God is their 
author; the Vedas attest the existence of an 
author of the world ; the sentences, of the Vedas 
require an author; and lastly number also re¬ 
quires God to be post.ulate^« 

- . - 

These Nyaya proofs of God have been assailed 
in the history of Hindu thought. The concept of 
adi^ftft has been objected to as a resort of the 
NaiyS.yika whenever a natural explanation is not 
available. The SEhkhya and the Vedanta in 
particular have been very hard on it. The in¬ 
consistency of admitting some things as eternal, 
such as souls and atoms while requiring God to 
explain other things is made the chief point of 
attack. 
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[The reader can refer to Athalye’s notes on 
Tarka^Sangrahat pages 137-142* S. Radha* 
krishnan’s Indian Philosophy^ VoL IIi pages 
165-173, Keith's Indian Logic and Atomism^ 
pages 266-72, for a fuller treatment.] 
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74. 
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Udayana, Ixtv.lzxii, 60, 132. 
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Up^dana, 33,127. 

Upadhi, 42.43, 108, llO-ll, 132. 

Upalakfana (s^Aocidental charaoteristio), 160. 
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Vibhaga («Disjunction), 26, V. defined 74, 100, 148, 160. 
Vibhu(=All--per7ading), 161. 

Vis’eya^a (<=Attnbnte), 149. 

Viparyava— See Error. 

Viscidity (s=Sneha), 87, V. defined 80, 141. 

Visne^a (=*Partioalarity), 4, 8, 9. 

Vital Breath, 16. 

Volition (sePrayatna), 85, V, defined 78, 79, V. classified 181. 
Vyavartaka (s=«Differentiatioii), liv. 

WiiGHt (seGnrutva), 86. 

TatbAstbanubhata, 8. 

Yogi, 126. 

Yatasiddhi (^sfleparable connection), 162. 
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1. Sri Bhagavad-Gita : li^anskrit Text and 
English Translation by Dr. N^esant. 

The translation while being tP ^S^nd 
reflecting the strength and teit ^ V \he 
Sanskrit preserves the spirit o^ ^^al 
in its deeply devotional tone.' v 

Boards As. 8. Cloth As. 12. L»^|lther ... 2 8 

Popular Eiition. Wrappers ... 0# 4 

2. Sri Bhagavad-Gita; Sanskrit Text and 
English Translation by Dr. Annie Besant 
and Sri Bhagavan Das, M.A. This Edition 
contains a word for word translation and 
an introduction to Sanskrit Grammar. 

Boards Rs. 2'8. Cloth Rs. 3-8. Leather ... 6 

3. The Yoga Sutras of Patanjali: Sanskrit 
Text and English Translation together 
with notes on each Sotra by Prof. M. N. 
Dvivedi. The notes are drawn from 
various authoritative sources, viz., the 
Bha^yas of Yyasa, V&ohaspatimitra, Shoja 
and Ramananda Sarasvati, and the Yoga- 
vartika of Vijnana Bbik^u. Those who 
cannot study the commentaries in the 
Original will find these notes helpful. 

Boards Re. 1. Cloth ... 1 8 

4. 5 and 6. The Twelve Principal Upani- 
ehads, Sanskrit Text, English Translation 
and notes, in three Volumes. 

Vol. I contains nine Upini^ads, Is'a, 

Kena, Katha, Pras'na, Mupdaka, MapdH' 
kya, Taittirlya, Aitareya, and S^vetasvatara 
Upani^ads, with notes from the commen¬ 
taries of i^rl S^aftkaracharya and the gloss 
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of Anandagiri. The English Translation of 
these nine Upani^ads has been rendered by 
that emir t Orientalist Dr. E. Roer. Prof. 

M. N. lU has contributed a scholarly 
preface volumes and the trans¬ 

literation ha.- been brought up-to-date by 
Dr. C. KunhaniRaja, M.A., D. Phil. (Ozon.), 
Professor of Sanskrit, Madras University. 

Price Boards Rs. 4. Cloth ... 5 

Vol. II Bfhadsrapyakopani^ad, Text, Trans¬ 
lation and notes, as above by Dr. E. Roer. 

Price Boards Rs. 6. ‘ Cloth ... 7 

Vol. Ill Chandogya and Eau^itaki-Brah- 
mapa Upanisads: Text, Translation and 
notes as above—the former translated by 
Raja Rajendralal Mitra and the latter by 
Prof. E. B. Cowell, M.A. 

Price Boards Rs. 5. Cloth ... 6 

7. Sapta-Padarthi or a Manual of Seven 
Categories. Sbivaditya's Treatise on Nyaya- * 
Vais^e^ika Systems of Indian Philosophy. 
Translated with Notes by Prof. D. Guru- 
murti, M.A., Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle. With a Foreword by Sir 
Radhakrishnan, M.A., .Vice-Chancellor, 

Andhra University. 

*In the history of the Nyaya-Vais"e§ika 
system of philosophy the Sapta-padarthi 
holds an important place. It is one of the 
earliest of all attempts to synthesise the 
teachings of the Nyfiya with the Vais'e$ika 
and it helps in understanding the later 
developments of Nyaya-Vais^e^ika in its 
subsequent long history.* 

Boards Rs. 2. Cloth 2 % 
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